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July  17, 18. 19, 1994  issues  werejudged. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  strives  for  excellence 
day  in  and  day  out.  The  California  New^spaper 
Publishers  Association  has  honored 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
with  its  1994  awards  for  general  excellence. 
Excellent. 
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Convention  Issue 
April  22 

Deadlines  —  Space:  All  Copy:  4/1 1 

Post-convention  Issue 
April  29 

Deadlines  —  Space:  4/19  Copy:  4/21 


Sales  Offices 


New  York  . . .  212-675^380  ♦  Chicago  .  . .  312-641-0041 

New  Orleans  .  . .  504-386-9673  ♦  Los  Angeles  . . .  310-373-3731 
San  Francisco  . .  .  415-421-7950 
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ACTION  AND  ADVENTURE 
RETURN  TO  THE  COMICS 


Now  appearing  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles  Dmes,  Chicago  Tribune,  ' 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Houston  Chronicle,  Denver  Post,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
j  Indianapolis  Star  and  dozens  of  other  dailies  and  Sundays. 

j  I 

i  linp://Goniicspage.jvnc.net/terry/ 

a  >  rp4kii  CO  Walter  Mahoneit  lER  Sales,  at  800-245-6536. 


Tribune  Media  Services 
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APRIL 


T-R  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 


Omaha 


—  National  Fteedom  of  Information  Coalition  Conference, 


Loews  Anatole,  Dallas 

1  9>2 1  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference,  Yorktowne  Ho¬ 
tel,  York,  Pa. 

20-23  —  Education  Writers  Association  Conference,  Westin  Ta¬ 


bor  Center,  Denver 

23-26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24  —  Associated  Press  Meeting  and  Luncheon,  Hilton  Riverside, 
New  Orleans 


24-26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

29- 5/3  —  GMA  Users  Group  Conference,  Doubletree  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

30- 5/3  —  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  Con¬ 
vention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


MAY 

4- 6  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
Grand  Hotel  and  Resort,  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Dusseldorf, 
Germany 

6- 10  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Cincinnatian  Hotel,  Cincinnati 

7- 10  —  Organization  of  News  Ombudsmen  Convention,  Wor¬ 
thington  Hotel,  Fort  Worth 

1  4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confet- 
ence.  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

1  4- 17  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

26-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &.  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ) 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris,  France 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 


JUNI 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Advertising  Confetence, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 

6-9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America/Newspaper  In  Education 
Literacy  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

8-11  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Conference,  Inter-Con¬ 
tinental  Hotel,  Miami 
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About  Awards 


SABEW  Best  In  Business  Awards.  The  Society  of 
American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  has  recognized  16 
business  sections  with  Best  in  Business  Awards. 

Winners  were  the  Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News,  Orange  County  Register,  Washington 
Post,  Denver  Post,  Kansas  City  Star  and  San  Jose  Mercury 
News. 

Also,  the  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman-Review,  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee,  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Register-Guard  of  Eu¬ 
gene,  Ore. 

Atlanta  SPJ  Awards.  An  investigative  series  in  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  “Crime  and  No  Punishment,”  took  the  Green 
Eyeshade  Award,  top  prize  in  the  annual  journalism  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists.  This  was  the  45th  year  of  the 
awards. 

The  winning  entry  was  researched  and  written  by  Jeff 
Leen,  Don  Van  Natta  Jr.,  Ronnie  Greene  and  Stephen  K. 
Doig. 

Other  top  newspaper  winners  follow,  by  category. 

The  Herald’s  Susan  Benesch,  Christopher  Marquis  and 
Martin  Merzer,  and  Paul  W.  Dale  with  Alabama’s  Chero¬ 
kee  County  Herald  were  given  deadline  reporting  prizes. 

Nondeadline  reporting  honors  went  to  Sabrina  Miller, 
Alan  Goldstein  and  Bob  Port  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
and  Paula  Rausch  and  Mary  Hurst  of  the  News-Leader  in 
Fernandina  Beach,  Fla. 

Anne  V.  Hull,  also  with  the  Times,  received  a  feature  re¬ 
porting  award. 

Sports  reporting  kudos  went  to  Charene  Williams  and 
Steve  Berry  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  and  the  sports  com¬ 
mentary  prize  was  presented  to  Gary  Shelton  from  the  St. 
Petersburg  paper. 

Fred  Schulte  and  Jenni  Bergal  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel  and  Pat  Beall  with  the  Orlando  Business  Jour¬ 
nal  took  business  reporting  awards. 

Honored  for  investigative  reporting  were  the  Atlanta 
Business  Chronicle’s  Julie  B.  Hairston  and  Michael  Hinkel- 
man. 

Joan  Altabe  at  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  won 
for  criticism. 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader’s  Larry  Dale  Keeling  was 
singled  out  for  editorial  writing. 

The  humorous  commentary  prize  went  to  Fred  Grimm 
with  the  Miami  Herald.  Taking  awards  for  serious  com¬ 
mentary  were  the  Herald’s  Leonard  Pitts  Jr.  and  Michael 
Hinkelman  of  the  Atlanta  business  paper. 

Jeffrey  A.  Salter  and  C.W.  Griffin,  also  with  the  Herald, 
received  photography  honors. 

Michael  Ramirez  with  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Jeff  Parker  of  the  Orlando  business  paper  won  for  ed¬ 
itorial  cartooning. 

Matrix  Award.  New  York  Times  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  Carolyn  Lee  has  been  selected  to  receive  the  New  York 
Women  in  Communications  Matrix  Award. 
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ANNUAL 


Amy  Writing  Awards 

An  invitation  for  writers 
to  communicate 

biblical  truth  to  a  secular  audience 


The  Amy  Foundation  Writins  Awards  prosram  is 
desisned  to  recosnize  creative,  skillful  writins  that 
presents  in  a  sensitive,  thousht-provokins  manner  the 
biblical  position  on  issues  affectins  the  world  today. 

To  be  elisible,  submitted  articles  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  secular,  non-relisious  publication. 

The  opportunity  is  yours  to  present  biblical 
truth  as  quoted  from  an  accepted 
and  popular  edition  of  the  Bible 
such  as  the  New  International  m  ■ 

Version,The  Livins  Bible,  I  ^ 

the  Kins  James,  or  the  m 

First 


Revised  Standard  Version. 

In  addition  to  the  $10,000  first  prize,  there  are  four¬ 
teen  major  cash  awards.  They  include  a  $5,000  2nd 
prize,  a  $4,000  3rd  prize,  a  $3,000  4th  prize,  a  $2,000 
5th  prize  and  10  prizes  of  $1,000  each  —  a  total  of 
$34,000  in  Writins  Awards. 

Articles  and/or  inquiries  may  be  submitted  to: 

The  Amy  Foundation 
Writins  Awards 

f  1  f  1  f  1  RO.  Box  16091 

Lansins,  Ml  48901 
^  (517)323-6233 

Prize 


2nd  Prize,  $5,000  3rd  Prize,  $4,000  4th  Prize,  $3,000  5th  Prize,  $2,000  plus  ten  prizes  of  $1,000  each. 

RULES 


EUGIBIUTY 

1 .  To  be  elisible,  the  article  must  have  been  published  in  a  secular, 
non-relisious  publication,  as  determined  by  the  Awards  Panel. 

2.  The  article  must  have  been  published  between  January  1  and 
December  31, 1995. 

CONTENT 

1 .  God’s  word  must  be  quoted  directly  from  the  Bible. 

2.  Such  quotations  must  be  acknowledsed  as  comins  from  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblical  quotations  must  be  taken  from  an  accepted  and  popular 
edition  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  New  International  Version,  The 
Livins  Bible,  the  Kins  James,  or  the  Revised  Standard  Version. 

4.  The  article  must  present  the  biblical  position  on  an  issue  as  relevant, 
timely  and  deservins  of  thoushtful  consideration. 

5.  Examples  of  issues  for  consideration,  but  not  limited  to  these,  are 
family  life,  divorce,  value  trends,  media  and  entertainment  character, 
pomosraphy,  political  morality,  U.S.  National  Interests,  abortion, 
relision  and  addiction  to  druss  and  alcohol.  The  biblical  impact  on 


individual  character  and  outlook  are  also  appropriate  issues. 

JUDGING 

1.  In  addition  to  content,  qualified  articles  will  be  judsed  on  the 
followins  primary  considerations: 

(1)  Persuasive  power  of  the  article. 

(2)  Author's  skill  In  relatins  God’s  word  to  current  Interest  issues. 

(3)  Author’s  sensitivity  in  presentins  a  biblical  response  to  the  In¬ 
tensified  search  for  meanins  in  life. 

2.  Decisions  by  the  Judses  and  Awards  Panel  will  be  final. 

SUBMISSION 

1.  The  entry  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  actual  full  pasefs)  or  tear 
sheet(s)  containins  the  publication  name  and  date. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  qualified  entries  that  may  be 
submitted  by  a  sinsle  author. 

3.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before  January  31, 1996. 
Winnins  articles  will  be  announced  on  May  1, 1996. 


THE  AMY  FOUNDATION,  A  NON-PROFIT  CORPORATION  PROMOTING  BIBLE  EDUCATION 
‘If  You  Continue  In  My  Word...You  Will  Know  The  Tnith  And  The  Truth  Will  AAakc  You  Free' 


WTA  TERRIBLE  DREAM.'  I  DREAMT 
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9  Are  Reporters 

Selling  Out? 

Former  White  House  chief  counsel 
Bernard  Nussbaum  charges  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  reporters  with  compromis¬ 
ing  themselves  by  becoming  money¬ 
making  celebrities  on  TV  talk  shows 
and  lecture  circuits. 

1  1  Promoting  The 

Strengths  Of 
Print  Journalism 

The  incoming  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  voic¬ 
es  concern  that  newspapers  are  con¬ 
centrating  too  much  on  the  various 
new  forms  of  relaying  the  news  and  not 
enough  on  the  substance  of  what’s  be¬ 
ing  reported. 

14  Government’s 
Fol  Policy 
‘Disappointing’ 

A  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  analysis  cites  247  instances 
of  the  Clinton  administration’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  limit  information  in  the  past 
year. 


biz;  Advertising  tax  looming  in  wake  of 
calls  for  balancing  budget 

30  News  Tech  —  Publishers  protest' 
ing  paper  price  punch;  Orders  and  in' 
stallations 

34  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
Newsprint’s  impact  on  features  biz 

39  Classified 


23  Ridder  Succeeds  Classified 

Batten  As 

Knight'Ridder  CEO 

Still  battling  cancer  nine  months  after  DEPARTMENTS 

surgeons  removed  a  brain  tumor,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO  James  K.  Batten  hands 
off  the  CEO  title  to  president  Tony  ^  About  Awards 
Ridder. 

2  Calendar 
O  Editorials 

SECTIONS 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 

12  Campus  Journalism  —  Kansas 

State  University  campus  paper  reporting  ^  Newspaperdom 

on  student's  death  despite  local  police’s 

meager  details  ^  ®  Stock  Tables 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News  32  The  New  Curmudgeon 

Jim  Batten  and  civic  journalism 

28  Advertising/Promotion  —  ‘Big 

&  Easy’  ad  sales  service  topping  ’94  48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
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The  Best  Performer  in  the  Entertainment  Business. 


CoverSTORY  is  carried  by  more  newspapers  tlian  any  other  entertainment pdckage 
in  the  industry.  We  offer  the  look,  the  content,  the  fresh  original  reporting  and, 
as  Les  HUl  points  out,  the  service  to  do  the  job  in  your  market.  For  more 
information,  send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Suite  115,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 
Fax:  (708)  299-9509.  Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1  (800)  21ST0RY. 


CmrSIMY 


Newspaper 
Address _ 


Phone  Number 


'^Including  our  initial  contacts. 


I  would  have  to  search  my 
memory  long  and  hard  to  find  any 
company  that  has  been  as  easy 
to  work  with  and  provided  the 
customer  service  that  we  have 


received  from  CoverSTORY.  When  our 
courier  failed  to  deliver  materials  on 
schedule,  the  CoverSTORY  staff  went 
beyond  that  extra  mile  we  talk  about  to 
make  sure  our  deadline  was  met. 
Everyone  will  tell  you  how  much  they 
want  your  business.  CoverSTORY  has 

nrn'iJd>n  if  'njith  gytior^r  ianti^  ” 


“CoverSTORY 
Has  Proven  It 
:  With  Every 

It  to  * 

Issue”  _ 


Les  Hill,  Publisher 


EOT 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advertising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 


EditorS’Publisher 


®The  Fourth  Estate 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

of  Circulations  Newspaper  Association 
*'^*”*****^  of  America 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Neu's|>a|>erdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  Publisher,  June  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan.  22,  1925. 


Against  a  free  press 

THE  HEADLINE  (E&P,  Jan.  21,  p.  29)  said  “Euro-council  OK’s  press  re¬ 
strictions”  and  reported  that  the  conference  of  ministers  of  the  33 -nation 
Council  of  Europe  voted  in  favor  of  press  controls  by  governments  in 
some  instances.  That  was  only  part  of  the  story. 

Earlier  stories  had  pointed  out  that  the  council  had  backed  off  from  a 
proposal  to  create  an  “international  press  ombudsman”  with  powers  to 
punish  nonconforming  journalists.  It  had  been  unanimously  criticized  by 
press  freedom  groups  around  the  world.  The  bad  part  is  that  the  newly 
formed  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe  through  the  Council  of  Europe  are 
giving  lip  service  to  freedom  but  suggesting  codes  of  conduct  for  journal¬ 
ists  that  set  conditions  under  which  press  controls  would  be  justified.  It 
sounds  just  like  the  dark  days  of  UNESCO  20  years  ago  when  it  was  push¬ 
ing  for  the  New  World  Information  Order. 

Ron  Koven,  European  representative  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Paris,  tells  us  just  how  bad  the  situation  is  there  in  an  article, 
“Europe  is  uniting  —  against  a  free  press,”  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
ASNE  Bulletin.  The  council’s  own  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  pays  the  usual  lip  service  to  the  principles  of  press  freedom  but 
adds: 

“The  exercise  of  these  freedoms,  since  it  carries  with  it  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  may  be  subject  to  such  formalities,  conditions,  restrictions 
or  penalties  as  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  necessary  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  territorial  integrity  or  public 
safety,  for  the  prevention  of  disorder  or  crime,  for  the  protection  of  health 
or  morals,  for  the  protection  of  the  reputation  or  rights  of  others,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  disclosure  of  information  received  in  confidence,  or  for  main¬ 
taining  the  authority  and  impartiality  of  the  judiciary.” 

This  catalog  of  permissible  restrictions  is  the  longest  in  any  interna¬ 
tional  law  text,  according  to  Koven,  and  was  incorporated  word  for  word 
into  the  new  Albanian  constitution.  Nine  Eastern  European  countries 
have  been  admitted  to  the  council,  and  eight  others,  including  Russia, 
have  formally  applied.  It  seems  possible  that  the  Council  of  Europe  may 
succeed  in  imposing  the  straitjacket  of  a  New  World  Information  Order 
where  UNESCO  failed. 

Koven  made  an  appeal  to  U.S.  and  Canadian  journalists  to  assist  the 
embattled  colleagues  in  Europe  to  resist  this  threat  to  freedom  with  sup¬ 
portive  editorials,  news  coverage  of  the  issue,  and  lobbying  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  governments  to  defend  press  freedom  internationally.  It  must 
be  done. 

When  the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  many  in  the  West  assumed  freedom 
was  going  to  be  guaranteed  around  the  world.  It  hasn’t  been.  Just  as  the 
Western  press  mobilized  to  fight  the  efforts  in  UNESCO  to  restrict  free¬ 
dom,  it  must  mobilize  once  again  to  battle  similar  efforts  that  have  been 
evidenced  to  us  in  the  Council  of  Europe. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

In  defense  of  Rush  Limbaugh 


WILLIAM  H.  RENTSCHLER,  in  your 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  (March  4,  p.  56), 
expresses  a  number  of  concerns. 

He  says  what  concerns  him  most  is 
“the  carefully  orchestrated  frontal  at¬ 
tack  on  the  mainstream  media  by  a 
band  of  zealots  whose  unabashed  aim 
is  to  destroy  the  press’s  credibility  and 
influence.” 

The  zealots  he  is  referring  to  are  pri¬ 
marily  any  and  all  persons  with  visibil¬ 
ity  in  the  media  who  happen  to  be  po¬ 
litically  conservative. 

Rush  Limbaugh  is  his  primary  focus. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  in  a  footnote,  of¬ 
fers  a  brief  history  and  update  on 
Rentschler.  He  is  credited  as  having 
been  a  reporter  for  metropolitan 
dailies,  an  editor  and  publisher  of  com¬ 
munity  papers,  and  presently  a  product 
of  National  Public  Radio,  to  the  extent 
of  a  weekly  commentary  on  an  affiliate 
station  in  Chicago,  WBEV-FM. 

This  perhaps  is  the  clue  which  may 


Newspaperdom« 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Citing 
higher  costs,  increased  circulation, 
tighter  and  costlier  paper  supplies, 
25%  of  U.S.  dailies  raised  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  during  1944,  according  to 
an  E&P  poll.  Eighteen  percent  said 
they  planned  to  do  so  in  1945. 

America’s  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  carried  $50,000,000 
worth  of  war  effort  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  1944,  more  than  half  of  it  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  newspapers  for  40 
different  programs  from  War  Bonds 
to  absenteeism.  Red  Cross,  etc. 

It  was  reported  American  troops 
were  advancing  so  rapidly  toward 
Berlin  that  American  war  corre¬ 
spondents  were  being  left  behind  in 
a  mad  scramble  to  keep  up. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  31,  1945 


explain  his  perception  of  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack  on  mainstream  media.  The  expla¬ 
nation  may  be  a  simple  matter  of  envy. 

It  is  a  natural  cause  for  jealousy. 
Rentschler  perhaps  can’t  accept  that 
an  American  radio  audience  of  historic 
proportion  is  expressing  an  over¬ 
whelming  preference  for  a  disc  jockey, 
instead  of  an  honest-to-goodness  jour¬ 
nalist,  for  its  radio  fare. 

What  Rentschler  thinks  is  a  careful¬ 
ly  orchestrated  frontal  attack  on  main¬ 
stream  media  is,  in  reality,  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  at  work. 

The  only  thing  keeping  Rentschler 
from  a  place  of  prominence  at  the  level 
of  Limbaugh  is  an  uncomplicated  and 
very  basic  law.  It  is  called  supply  and 
demand. 

Limbaugh  is  a  product  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  He  took  the  risk,  and  it  has  paid 
off.  He  doesn’t  have  the  luxury  of  on¬ 
going  support  from  taxpayer  money  to 
keep  him  on  the  air  whether  there  are 
listeners  or  not.  Rush  depends  entirely 
on  listenership  in  a  cold,  ruthless 
world  of  paid  advertisers.  Such  an 
arrangement  demands  performance. 
You  either  deliver  an  audience  or 
there’s  no  sponsorship.  Newspaper 
publishers  understand  this  principle 
well. 

The  National  Public  Radio  mentali¬ 
ty,  of  course,  looks  upon  such  a  con¬ 
cept  as  beneath  it.  Selling  advertising, 
relying  on  performance,  and  such,  is 
tacky  and  dirty.  They’d  rather  beg  and 
plead  for  funding. 

Rentschler’s  complaints  and  conser¬ 
vative  bashing  are  typical  of  those  who 
offer  no  substance.  He  misquotes  Lim¬ 
baugh.  He  has  a  totally  erroneous  per¬ 
ception  of  Limbaugh,  which  reveals  his 
lack  of  comprehension  and  failure  to 
research  his  topic.  Such  is  not  the  pro¬ 
totype  for  fairness  or  accuracy. 

Limbaugh  is  not  conducting  an  or¬ 
chestrated  frontal  assault  on  the  main¬ 
stream  media.  He  doesn’t  have  that 
kind  of  power.  If  he  did,  it  wouldn’t 
speak  well  of  the  power  of  the  press. 

Limbaugh  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  result  of  a  perceived  orchestrated 
assault  on  the  American  people  by  the 
mainstream  media. 


Rentschler  may  not  appreciate  this 
reality,  but  it  is  the  reality.  If  there’s  an 
orchestrated  assault  on  the  mainstream 
media,  it  may  be  worth  considering 
that  it  is  an  assault  being  waged  upon 
itself. 

The  success  of  the  media,  like  Lim¬ 
baugh,  or  Rentschler,  depends  on  how 
well  it  manages  to  mirror  its  area  of 
distribution.  Clinging  to  old  liberal 
ideology,  in  a  new  and  fresh  conserva¬ 
tive  society  expecting  the  masses  to  re¬ 
join  you,  is  a  lonely  and  unprofitable 
venture.  The  major  difference  between 
Limbaugh  and  Rentschler  is  that  Rush 
knows  to  get  off  the  horse  when  it’s 
dead. 

Rentschler  reminisces  of  journalism 
in  the  days  of  yore.  He  cites  the  need 
for  balanced  reporting  and  thinking.  I 
agree.  That  is  why  I’m  responding  to 
his  article.  I  want  to  add  some  amount 
of  balance  to  an  obviously  tilted  point 
of  view. 

He  ends  his  article  with  this  thought: 
“The  ultimate  effect  is  to  sow  seeds  of 
doubt  in  the  public  mind:  to  narrow  — 
not  broaden  —  rational  national  de¬ 
bate  and  thus  widen  the  chasm  that 
separates  Americans  from  one  anoth¬ 
er.” 

This  attitude  is  a  lengthy  version  of 
the  Rodney  King  appeal,  “can  we  all 
get  along?” 

There  seems  to  be  a  fear  among  lib¬ 
erals  that  can’t  handle  the  notion  that 
people  can  actually  think  as  individu¬ 
als.  The  liberal  logic  thinks  in  terms  of 
a  “public  mind”  that  is  at  risk  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  Rush  Limbaugh,  yet  safe  and 
secure  were  it  listening,  exclusively,  to 
National  Public  Radio.  Good  grief! 

As  for  broadening  rational  national 
debate  to  remove  the  alleged  chasm 
between  Americans,  wouldn’t  that  ide¬ 
alistic  proposal  eventually  require  the 
conscience  of  all  the  people  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  single  line  of  thought? 

Whose  do  we  choose?  Rush  Lim- 
baugh’s?  William  Rentschler’s?  Mine? 
Personally,  I  like  mine. 

Jim  Whitehead 
Simi  Valley,  Calif. 

Correction 

The  story  “Controversy  Follows 
Michael  Gartner”  (E&P,  March  11,  p. 
12)  incorrectly  reported  that  Gartner, 
editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  of  Ames,  Iowa,  was  named  a  So¬ 
ciety  of  Professional  Journalists  Fellow 
last  year.  He  was  honored  in  1993. 
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Tliere  are  so  many  wonderful  thir^  about  our 
market  it  takes  eight  daily  newspapers  to  say  them. 


We’ve  just  completed  our 
latest  research  project, 
and  it  confirmed  something 
we  were  pretty  sure  of  all 
along:  our  eight  Booth  news¬ 
papers  serve  an  affluent  and 
active  group. 

Most  of  our  readers  live  in 
single  family  homes  which 
they  own,  and  most  are  spend¬ 
ing  lots  of  money  on  upkeep 
(which  they  can  afford 
because  40%  earn  $40,(X)0  per 
year  or  more).  Nearly  eight 
out  of  ten  adults  did  home 
improvements  in  the  past  year. 
And  the  yard?  Forty-four  per¬ 
cent  of  adults  here  live  in 
homes  with  a  yard  that’s  a  half 
acre  or  more  in  size.  More 
than  one-third  need  a  riding 
lawn  mower  or  tractor  to  cut 
the  grass. 

But  Booth  market  adults 
aren’t  all  work  and  no  play. 


Sixty-three  percent  go  to  the 
movies;  59%  like  fairs  and 
festivals;  nearly  half  are 
“power  walkers”;  a  third  fish, 
boat  and  camp.  Golf,  hunting, 
skiing  and  snowmobiling  are 
also  popular. 

And  they  travel.  Almost 
everyone  drove  one  of  their 
1.9  cars  on  an  overnight  or 
day  trip  last  year,  averaging 
22.3  trips.  Twenty-seven  per¬ 
cent  flew,  an  average  of  4. 1 
times.  Seventy-seven  percent 
flew  to  their  vacation  destina¬ 
tion,  an  average  of  1 .9  times. 

Three  out  of  four  of  our 
overnight  travelers  stayed  in  a 
hotel.  Three-in-ten  went 
camping.  One-quarter 
stayed  in  a  bed  &  break 
fast. 

Where ’d  they  go?  The 
most  popular  places  this 
year  have  been 


Michigan  resorts  areas,  but 
other  Great  Lakes  areas, 
Canada,  Florida  and  the 
Carolinas  attract  many  travel¬ 
ers,  too. 

What  do  these  busy  people 
have  in  common?  More  than 
80%  of  them  read  a  daily  or 
Sunday  Booth  newspaper  in 
the  past  week.  No  other 
media  reaches  so  many  of 
them.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  this  remark¬ 
able  market  and  all  the  great 
stuff  we  offer  free  from  our 
marketing  department,  please 
call  Bev  Ohlman,  today  at 
616/459-3824. 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  City  Times  •  Flint  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Press 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Kalamazoo  Gazette  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


Michigan  Travel  Bureau/Booth  Newspapers  survey,  MORI  Research  Inc.,  1993 
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Are  Reporters 
Selling  Out? 

Former  White  House  chief  counsel  charges  Washington,  D.C., 
reporters  with  compromising  themselves  by  becoming  money 
making  celebrities  on  TV  talk  shows  and  lecture  circuits 


by  Allan  Wolper 

THE  FORMER  COUNSEL  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Clinton  says  Washington 
newspaper  reporters  are  compromising 
themselves  by  becoming  money-mak¬ 
ing  celebrities  on  the  TV  talk  and  lec¬ 
ture  circuits. 

Bernard  Nussbaum  alleges,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  that  those  correspondents  have 
sold  out  their  traditional  watchdog  role 
to  pay  for  an  expensive  lifestyle  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Nussbaum  resigned  last  April  as 
White  House  chief  counsel  after  being 
criticized  in  Congress  and  the  media 
for  his  behavior  in  the  Whitewater 
controversy. 

He  made  his  comments  during  the 
question-and-answer  session  that  fol¬ 
lowed  his  speech  at  the  annual  Coluni' 
bia  Daily  Spectator  Blue  Pencil  Lecture 
in  Columbia  University’s  Low  Library. 

Nussbaum,  who  was  Daily  Spectator 
editor  in  chief  in  1958,  returned  to 
New  York  City  as  a  senior  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Wachtell,  Lipton, 
Rosen  &  Katz. 

“There  are  too  many  careerists  who 
go  to  good  universities,  graduate  and 
get  good  jobs  at  newspapers,”  Nuss¬ 
baum  said.  “Then,  they  get  sent  to 
Washington  where  they  make  $80,000. 
But  that  is  not  enough  to  live  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Then,  they  learn  that  if  you’re 
controversial  on  your  beat,  you  get  in¬ 
vited  on  talk  shows,  and  you  can  in- 


Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
joumalism  at  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
joumalism  for  E&P. 


“I  am  not  saying  there  is  something 
wrong  in  making  money,”  he  said.  “I 
believe  in  capitalism.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  jonmalists  on  this  ca¬ 
reer  track,  who  want  to  get  somebody, 
even  when  there  is  no  reason  to  get 
somebody.” 

—  Bernard  Nussbaum,  former  White 
House  chief  counsel,  now  a  senior  part' 
ner  in  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
Wachtell,  Lipton,  Rosen  &  Katz 


crease  your  income  to  $150,000.  And 
those  reporters  become  celebrities.  But 
that  still  isn’t  enough  to  live  inside  the 
“Beltway. 

“Then,  they  get  invited  to  make 
speeches  around  the  country  for  $5,000 
and  $10,000,”  he  continued.  “And,  now, 
they’re  making  $300,000,  and  that’s 
enough  to  live  the  good  life  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Nussbaum  said  journalists  who  be¬ 
come  talk  show  pundits  and  lecturers 


tend  to  use  their  media  pulpits  to  in¬ 
discriminately  attack  public  officials. 

“1  am  not  saying  there  is  something 
wrong  in  making  money,”  he  said.  “1 
believe  in  capitalism.  But  there  is 
something  wrong  with  journalists  on 
this  career  track,  who  want  to  get 
somebody,  even  when  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  get  somebody.” 

Nussbaum  said  in  an  interview  after 
his  speech  that  print  journalists  lose 
their  objectivity  when  they  deliver 
opinionated  analyses  and  lectures,  but 
he  declined  to  name  any  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  he  had  in  mind. 

He  also  lashed  out  at  establishment 
journalism  for  taking  their  news  cues 
from  what  he  saw  as  irresponsible  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  media. 

“In  these  days  of  Hard  Copy  and  the 
American  Spectator,  there  is  no  story 
too  bizarre,  or  thinly  researched,  that 
it  cannot  be  piped  into  our  homes 
each  evening,”  Nussbaum  said.  “And 
our  established  news  outlets,  as  they 
compete  for  a  place  in  the  sun  in  the 
world  of  hundreds  of  cable  channels, 
are  increasingly  taking  their  tone  and 
their  stories  from  the  fringes  of  the  na¬ 
tional  media.” 

Hard  Copy  is  a  nightly,  syndicated 
tabloid  television  program,  and  the 
American  Spectator  is  a  conservative 
publication  that  has  published  a  series 
of  allegations  over  White  House  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Whitewater  case. 

Nussbaum  insisted  in  his  15-page 
formal  speech  that  journalism  was  suf¬ 
fering  because  of  the  prosecuting  na¬ 
ture  of  the  American  press. 

He  said  he  wasn’t  rattled  by  media 
criticism  because  he  learned  how  to 
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handle  it. 

“You  have  to  be  willing  to  take  the  heat,”  he  said.  “Even 
though  sometimes  1  felt  radioactive.” 

Nussbaum  said  that  television  news  coverage  of  the  pri¬ 
vates  lives  of  public  figures  had  gotten  out  of  hand. 

“Nothing  is  sacred,”  he  noted.  “Nothing  is  private.  And 
it’s  [television]  in  your  house  every  night.” 

He  noted  that  Westbrook  Pegler’s  columns  a  half-century 
ago  attacking  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  paled  in  com¬ 
parison  to  today’s  journalistic  pack  attacks. 

“Television  has  changed  it  all,”  he  said.  “Imagine  —  one 
network  gave  17  minutes  of  its  time  to  Whitewater.  That’s  a 
lot  worse  than  what  Pegler  used  to  do  to  Roosevelt.” 

He  quoted  a  recent  Harper’s  magazine  article  critical  of 
the  media’s  handling  of  the  Whitewater  scandal  as  evidence 
of  his  thesis: 

“In  the  post-Watergate,  post-everything  culture,  no  re¬ 
porter  wishes  to  appear  insufficiently  prosecutorial  —  par¬ 
ticularly  not  when  the  suspects  are  the  president  and  his 
wife.  By  definition,  they  have  to  be  guilty  of  something;  it 
may  as  well  be  Whitewater.” 

Nussbaum  defended  himself  against  critics  who  said  he 
improperly  rummaged  through  papers  in  Vincent  Foster’s  of¬ 
fice  after  the  presidential  deputy  counsel  committed  suicide. 

He  said  he  had  made  a  brief  inspection  on  July  20,  1993, 
of  Foster’s  office,  but  didn’t  take  anything  with  him. 

“On  the  night  of  Vince’s  death,  1  and  two  others  spent  a 
very  brief  period  of  time  in  Mr.  Foster’s  office,  looking  to  see 
if  he  had  left  a  suicide  note,”  Nussbaum  said.  “We  found 
none  and  left.  1  removed  nothing,  nor  to  my  knowledge  did 
anyone  else.” 

He  criticized  an  advertisement  that  ran  in  the  Neu>  York 
Post,  alleging  he  and  several  colleagues  had  taken  some  doc¬ 
uments  out  of  Foster’s  office.  “That  charge  is,  plain  and  sim¬ 
ple,  a  lie,”  Nussbaum  said. 

The  former  White  House  chief  lawyer  insisted  the  only 
papers  he  removed  from  Foster’s  office  were  taken  less  than 
48  hours  later,  in  the  presence  of  investigators. 

He  said  those  documents  were  sent  to  President  Clinton’s 
personal  lawyers. 

“They  included  certain  files  of  the  president  and  the  first 
lady,  relating  to  their  Whitewater  real  estate  investment,”  he 
said. 

But  Nussbaum  insisted  at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not 
know  when  he  took  the  files  what  the  Whitewater  financial 
records  were  all  about. 

“The  truth  is,  that  in  July  1993,  when  these  files  were 
transferred,  1  could  not  have  told  you  what  Whitewater 
was,”  Nussbaum  insisted. 

Nussbaum  said,  however,  that  he  never  believed  that  the 
media  attacks  on  him  were  personal.  “It  had  to  do  with  the 
media  trying  to  get  at  the  president  in  the  prosecutorial  cul¬ 
ture  that  we  live  in.” 

Scripps  mulls  shedding  cable 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  Co.  has  hired  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  to  advise 
on  what  to  do  with  its  cable  operations. 

Cincinnati-based  Scripps  said  it  is  “evaluating  strategic  op¬ 
tions,”  including  selling,  merging  and  expanding  its  cable 
holdings,  the  nation’s  20th  largest. 

Valued  at  over  $1  billion,  the  systems  generated  $255  mil- 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

3/29/95 

3/22/95 

3/29/94 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

58.875 

57.25 

52.50 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  * 

6.625 

6.375 

10.125 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

#  10.75 

10.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

88.00 

90.00 

70.275 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.75 

25.875 

27.625 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

38.00 

37.875 

39.875 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.375 

54.00 

54.875 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.625 

19.00 

20.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.625 

55.50 

59.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.625 

36.625 

35.75 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  23.75 

23.50 

23.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

30.625 

32.125 

24.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

37.625 

38.00 

28.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.50 

22.25 

28.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  29.375 

29.50 

22.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

37.375 

36.375 

27.1875 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

31.25 

32.375 

26.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

19.75 

19.00 

22.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.25 

55.125 

61.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

254.125 

251.00 

239.00 

*  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

♦  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $  1 3 
**  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
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Stock 

3/29/95 

3/22/95 

3/29/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.125 

12.125 

15.875 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

18.50 

19.125 

17.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.61 

5.83 

6.66 

(^uebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.50 

19.25 

21.25 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

47.00 

43.8125 

45.0625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.875 

■  14.50 

20.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.50 

17.75 

18.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.375 

11.625 

15.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.625 

20.625 

24.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  EfifP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


lion  in  revenue  last  year  from  750,000  subscribers  around 
Sacramento,  Denver  and  five  Southern  states. 

“All  options  are  open  at  this  point,”  Scripps  spokesman 
Rich  Boehne  said  after  the  March  20  announcement. 

The  cable  industry  has  been  consolidating  quickly  in  the 
past  year  or  so,  as  the  biggest  owners  gobble  up  the  smallest 
in  search  of  economies  of  scale  and  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
viding  phone  service. 

Other  companies  that  own  both  newspapers  and  cable  sys¬ 
tems  face  a  similar  quandary.  In  just  a  year,  the  Newhouse 
family  has  folded  its  cable  systems  into  a  joint  venture  with 
Time  Warner,  and  Times  Mirror  sold  its  cable  holdings  to  a 
Cox  Enterprises  unit. 

More  recently.  Multimedia  Inc.  put  itself  up  for  sale  or  restruc¬ 
turing,  with  possibilities  including  spinning  off  its  cable  systems. 
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Promoting  The 
Strengths  Of 
Print  Journalism 

Incoming  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  president 
fears  newspapers  are  concentrating  too  much 
on  form  and  not  enough  on  substance 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  INCOMING  PRESIDENT  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  (ASNE)  has  picked  a  movie  ti¬ 
tle  as  the  theme  of  his  tenure,  one  he 
feels  describes  his  philosophy  about 
promoting  the  strengths  and  ideals  of 
print  journalism  into  the  next  century 
—  Back  to  the  Future. 

In  an  interview  prior  to  assuming  di¬ 
rection  of  ASNE,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger  editor  William  B.  Ketter 
voiced  concern  that  newspapers  are 
concentrating  too  much  on  the  various 
new  forms  of  relaying  the  news,  and 
not  enough  on  the  substance  of  what’s 
being  reported. 

Ketter  urged  his  fellow  editors  to  go 
back  in  time  and  take  a  fresh  look  at 
the  age-old  basics  of  journalism,  while 
they  busy  themselves  experimenting 
with  and  investing  in  new  media. 

“We  must  pay  attention  to  what 
we’re  about,”  he  said.  “Our  purpose  is 
to  be  purveyors  of  information  critical 
to  the  existence  of  our  communities, 
and  to  connect  our  communities  to 
progress.” 

These  days,  when  data  can  be  re¬ 
trieved  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  news¬ 
papers  may  represent  the  past,  but  Ket¬ 
ter  thinks  they’ll  have  a  firm  place  in 
years  to  come  —  if  those  who  are  run¬ 
ning  them  don’t  blow  it. 

“Newspapers  have  taken  a  bad  rap. 
People  say  they’re  dinosaurs,  they’re 
ponderous,  they’re  not  quick  enough  or 
flashy  enough.  But  my  feeling  is  that 
newspapers  are  an  important  part  of 
the  democratic  process,”  he  stated. 

“They  allow  people  to  make  critical 


“'Newspapers  have  taken  a  bad  rap. 
People  say  they’re  dinosaurs,  they’re 
ponderous,  they’re  not  quick  enough  or 
flashy  enough.  But  my  feeling  is  that 
newspapers  are  an  important  part  of  the 
democratic  process.” 

—  William  B.  Ketter,  incoming  ASNE 
president  and  editor  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 


decisions  relating  to  their  communities 
and  themselves,  and  that’s  something 
editors  need  to  give  more  thought  to.  If 
we  lose  track  of  that  purpose,  if  our 
compass  gets  off  course,  then  I  think 
we’ll  find  the  newspaper  might  well  be¬ 
come  an  endangered  species.” 

During  its  convention  in  Dallas  next 
week,  ASNE  will  unveil  plans  for  the 
Journalism  Values  Institute,  which  will 
strive,  Ketter  says,  “to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  journalism.” 

The  institute,  operated  through 


ASNE’s  ethics  and  values  committee, 
shouldn’t  be  compared  to  a  news  coun¬ 
cil  that  monitors  news  organizations 
and  passes  judgment  on  their  re¬ 
portage,  the  new  president  stressed. 

“To  me,  each  news  operation  must 
determine  its  own  values  and  set  its 
own  code  of  ethics,”  he  said.  “I’m  not 
in  favor  of  any  organization,  whether  a 
news  council  or  journalism  association, 
setting  up  punitive  measures  against 
journalists  or  newspapers,  based  on 
some  set  of  standards.  I  feel  that’s  con¬ 
trary  to  the  principle  of  a  free  press.” 

Rather,  participants  in  the  institute 
“will  reflect  on  how  to  relate  to  the 
changing  world,”  Ketter  explained, 
“and  how  we  can  practice  our  craft  in 
a  way  that  it  is  better  understood  by 
the  public.” 

The  editor  pooh-poohs  the  charge 
that  the  mainstream  press  has  become 
tabloid  of  late  —  observing  that  it’s  the 
nature  of  much  of  the  news,  not  of 
news  reporting,  that  drives  this  percep¬ 
tion. 

“This  is  a  human  business,  with  hu¬ 
man  hearts  and  human  decisions,  and 
the  result  is  that  occasionally  people 
are  going  to  go  a  little  too  far,”  he  said. 
“But  the  accusation  that  the  media 
have  gone  beyond  the  pale  is  wrong.” 

While  he  may  be  a  purist  —  empha¬ 
sizing  journalistic  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  over  new  gadgetry  —  Ketter 
doesn’t  appear  ready  to  dust  off  the 
manual  typewriters  and  bring  back  the 
Linotype  machine. 

The  Patriot  Ledger,  on  the  contrary, 
has  embraced  technology,  equipping 
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Campus  Journalism 

Covering  a 
student^s  death 

Kansas  State  University's  campus  paper 
tries  to  report  the  facts  with  few 
details  released  by  the  local  police 


by  Allan  Wolper 

ROSS  TATON  STAGGERED  down 
the  first  floor  hallway  of  his  dormitory 
shortly  before  4  a.m.,  bleeding  from  a 
knife  wound  in  the  left  side  of  his 
chest. 

Taton  stopped  at  a  water  fountain, 
then  lay  down  as  several  students  who 
had  been  at  a  quiet  party  in  a  nearby 
room,  rushed  to  get  help. 

But  they  were  too  late. 

Taton,  a  19'year-old  engineering 
student  at  Kansas  State  University 
died  later  on  the  way  to  a  local  hospi¬ 
tal. 

His  death  on  Jan.  9,  two  days  before 
the  start  of  the  spring  semester,  trau¬ 
matized  the  campus  of  20,000  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas. 

The  remnants  of  that  fear  remained 
two  months  after  Taton  died,  because 
police  investigators  still  won’t  say  for 
certain  whether  the  Kansas  State  stu¬ 
dent  committed  suicide  or  was  mur¬ 
dered. 

Meanwhile,  the  journalists  who  have 
covered  the  Taton  case  since  it  was 
first  catapulted  into  Kansas  newspaper 
headlines  are  frustrated  by  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  provide  their  anxious  audience 
with  a  definitive  answer. 

How  it  started 

Three  hours  after  Taton  died,  cam¬ 
pus,  city  and  state  police  officials  an¬ 
nounced  they  were  investigating  the 
first  homicide  in  the  130-year  history  of 
Kansas  State  University. 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  on  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 


The  Manhattan  Mercury,  the  city’s 
daily  newspaper,  ran  a  front-page  story 
headlined  "Police  probe:  Was  it 
murder  or  suicide?” 


Police  said  they  had  recovered  a  six- 
inch  knife  in  Taton’s  room,  which  was 
believed  to  be  the  murder  weapon,  but 
had  no  suspects. 

Students  locked  doors,  walked  in 
pairs  at  night,  held  counseling  sessions 
with  their  dormitory  resident  assistants, 
and  spoke  about  a  murderer  stalking  the 
Kansas  State  campus. 

The  Kansas  State  Collegian  pub¬ 
lished  a  massive  front-page  picture  of  a 
lone  student,  in  black,  walking  through 
a  darkened  campus,  with  a  blurred  fig¬ 
ure  lurking  behind  him. 

“How  safe  is  our  campus?”  thundered 


the  headline  above  the  staged  photo. 
The  frightened  replies  by  students  were 
printed  inside  purple  boxes  alongside 
the  dramatic  photo. 

“I  feel  a  little  more  paranoid  when  I 
go  out,  and  I  keep  the  door  locked  at 
night,”  said  Aaron  Clewnik,  a  fresh¬ 
man.  “We  keep  our  door  locked  at 
night,  but  we  know  people  who  don’t,” 
said  Kelly  Lueker,  another  freshman, 
majoring  in  criminal  justice.  “That’s 
their  fault.” 

The  Manhattan  Mercury,  the  city’s 
daily  newspaper,  ran  a  front-page  story 
headlined  “Student  murdered  on  K- 
State  Campus,”  that  included  a  photo  of 
police  investigators  huddling  in  the 
hallway  of  Taton’s  dormitory. 

A  probable  suicide 

The  tension  was  muted  three  days 
later  when  police  said  their  preliminary 
investigation  indicated  Taton  had  died 
of  a  “probable  self-inflicted  wound.” 

But  that  announcement  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  plea  for  eyewitnesses  who 
might  have  seen  Taton  during  the  12 
hours  before  he  died,  again  raising  the 
possibility  that  the  student  might  have 
been  murdered. 

Police  officials  reinforced  this  theory 
when  they  rejected  media  suggestions 
that  a  sheet  of  paper  found  in  Taton’s 
room  with  the  words  “problem  solved” 
written  on  it  was  a  suicide  note. 

The  lack  of  a  final  word  on  how 
Taton  died  has  kept  the  campus  on 
edge,  but  the  police  department  has  re¬ 
fused  to  be  rushed  into  a  hasty  judg¬ 
ment  call. 

“We’re  calling  it  a  probable  suicide,” 
said  Robert  Mellgren,  captain  of  tbe 
Kansas  State  campus  police.  “But  there 
is  no  definite  proof  of  that.” 

Mellgren  said  he  sent  blood  samples 
gathered  from  Taton’s  dormitory  room 
to  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(KBI)  in  Topeka  to  be  certain  no  one 
else  was  involved  in  his  death. 

“We  don’t  want  to  run  into  any  kind 
of  O.j.  thing,”  he  said,  refeiring  to  the 
controversy  over  the  way  Los  Angeles 
police  collected  blood  samples  in  the 
O.J.  Simpson  murder  case.  “But  they’re 
backlogged  there.  I  told  them  there  was 
no  rush.” 

Impact  of  process 

The  uncertainty  about  the  case  has 
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been  hard  on  the  Taton  family  and  the 
school  journalists  who  want  to  allay  the 
fears  of  their  readers. 

Teresa  Taton,  the  mother  of  the 
young  victim,  says  the  university  is  re¬ 
fusing  to  release  her  son’s  belongings  as 
they  continue  to  investigate  the  case. 

“They  still  have  most  of  Ross’  stuff, 
including  his  computer  and  his  discs,” 
said  Mrs.  Taton.  “We  were  only  allowed 
to  take  a  few  of  his  things  out  of  his 
room.” 

She  recently  asked  Dwight  Corrin,  a 
Wichita  attorney  to  help  her  resolve  her 
dispute  with  Kansas  State. 

“We’re  still  waiting  for  the  police  re¬ 
port,”  Corrin  said.  “Supposedly,  there 
was  a  note,  but  we  haven’t  even  been 
able  to  see  that.  She  [Mrs.  Taton]  is 
kind  of  frustrated.” 

Corrin  said  that  the  long  wait  for  a 
final  determination  on  her  son’s  death 
has  been  wearing  for  the  mother.  “It’s 
not  that  she  doesn’t  believe  it’s  not  a 
suicide,”  he  said.  “She  just  wonders 
whether  it  was  a  suicide.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  that  her  son  might  be  sui¬ 
cidal.” 

Sarah  Lunday,  a  20-year-old  student 
reporter  who  has  been  covering  the  sto¬ 
ry  for  the  Collegian,  has  been  troubled 
by  the  pace  of  the  police  investigation. 

“It’s  not  fair  to  the  students,”  Lunday 
said.  “Some  of  them  are  still  scared, 
worrying  that  there  is  a  murderer  run¬ 
ning  around  loose.  I  want  to  be  able  to 
publish  some  facts  to  eliminate  the  ru¬ 
mors. 

“A  lot  of  students  on  campus  know  I 
covered  the  story,  so  they  come  up  to 
me  and  ask  what’s  going  on.  And  I 
have  to  tell  them  that  I  don’t  know.” 

Sera  L.  Tank,  the  Collegian  campus 
editor,  said  she  believes  there  is  still  an 
intruder  in  their  midst. 

“The  fact  that  he  stabbed  himself  in 
the  chest  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
me,”  Tank  said. 

“There  are  people  who  believe  there 
is  a  murderer  running  around  here.  We 
have  to  have  them  reach  some  kind  of 
resolution  so  we  can  inform  our  read¬ 
ers.” 

Too  much,  too  soon? 

The  police  pronouncements  on 
their  investigation  of  Tate’s  death  have 
been  ambiguous  enough  to  keep  the 
campus  population  uneasy. 

The  first  statement  was  released  at 
10:54  a.m.  on  Jan.  9,  three  hours  after 
Taton  died: 

“The  coroner  said  the  death  is  due 
to  stab  wounds.  The  Kansas  State 
Campus  Police,  the  Kansas  Bureau  of 
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The  Kansas  State  Collegian,  the  campus  paper,  ran  assorted  front  page  stories  in¬ 
cluding  one  headlined,  “How  safe  is  our  campus?”  and  another  titled,  “Many 
questions.” 


Investigation,  and  the  Riley  County 
police  are  working  together  on  a  homi¬ 
cide  investigation. 

“There  are  no  suspects  at  this  time. 
A  knife  with  a  six-inch  blade  was  re¬ 
covered  in  Taton’s  room,  and  investiga¬ 
tors  believed  it  may  have  been  the 
weapon  used.” 

The  idea  that  Taton  had  died  of 


an  autopsy,  indicating  that  Taton  had 
died  without  a  struggle. 

“Death  was  due  to  a  stab  wound,” 
the  statement  said.  “No  additional 
wounds,  marks  or  bruises  were  found 
on  the  body.” 

That  statement  raised  the  possibili¬ 
ty  that  Taton  might  have  taken  his 
own  life. 


‘It*s  not  fair  to  the  students,”  Lunday  said.  “Some 
of  them  are  still  scared,  worrying  that  there  is  a 
murderer  running  around  loose.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  publish  some  facts  to  eliminate  the  rumors.” 


more  than  one  wound  had  students 
wondering  whether  he  had  been  bat¬ 
tered  to  death. 

But  the  multiple-wound  pronounce¬ 
ment  was  changed  an  hour  later  when 
police  released  a  second  statement 
noting  that  Taton  appeared  to  have 
died  of  a  single  stab  wound. 

The  statement  noted  that  the  inves¬ 
tigation  was  continuing,  and  students 
returning  to  Kansas  State  for  the  start 
of  spring  classes  would  be  briefed  on 
Taton’s  death  at  meetings  in  every 
campus  dorm. 

Law  enforcement  officials  released  a 
third  statement  the  following  day  after 


“Suicide  has  not  been  ruled  out,” 
said  Capt.  Mellgren,  of  the  campus  po¬ 
lice. 

Sadie  Sketch,  the  crime  reporter  for 
Mercury,  tried  to  prod  the  police  in¬ 
vestigation  with  a  front-page  story  en¬ 
titled  “Police  probe:  Was  it  murder  or 
suicide?” 

She  quoted  police  sources  as  saying 
that  a  note  found  in  Taton’s  room  indi¬ 
cated  he  had  killed  himself.  But  Mell¬ 
gren  publicly  derided  the  story. 

The  next  day  Sketch  wrote  a  front¬ 
page  story  headlined  “Note  not  suicide 


Government’s 
Ibl  Policy 
‘Disappointing’ 

Reporters  Committee  analysis  cites  96  incidents  of  Clinton 
administration’s  attempts  to  limit  information  in  the  past  year 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION’S  policy  toward  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  the  press  has  been  disappointing, 
and  continues  to  be  so,  according  to  a  new  report  from  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  (RCFP). 

While  it  is  true  that  the  present  administration  inherited 
a  bureaucracy  steeped  in  12  years  of  strict  secrecy  policy,  af¬ 
ter  two  years  in  office,  little  progress  has  been  made,  ex¬ 
plained  RCFP  executive  director  Jane  E.  Kirtley. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  tenure,  the  president’s  promises 
for  improving  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (FoIA)  proce¬ 
dures,  and  for  issuing  a  new  executive  order  relaxing  rules 
for  the  classification  of  documents,  “sounded  really  good, 
but  it’s  not  been  the  reality  we’ve  seen,”  Kirtley  said. 

“If  I  look  upon  this  [study]  as  a  report  card,  they’re  not 
doing  as  well  as  we  would’ve  expected,”  she  added,  grading 
the  administration  a  C-/D+. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  “not  demonstrated  that 
openness  is  a  high  priority,”  Kirtley  said,  noting  that  there 
seem  to  be  feelings  of  “hostility  and  disdain”  toward  the 
press. 

Last  year’s  report,  which  covered  the  first  13  months  of 
the  Clinton  presidency,  found  151  actions  “aimed  at  re¬ 
stricting  access  to  government  information  and  intruding 
on  editorial  freedom.” 

The  1995  summary,  released  in  conjunction  with  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Day,  includes  the  previous  data  and 
continues  to  this  February,  for  a  total  of  247  actions. 

The  RCFP  report  lists  actions  in  seven  categories;  Disin¬ 
formation,  Freedom  of  Information,  Plumbing  Leaks,  Polic¬ 
ing  Thought,  Prior  Restraint,  Secret  Government  and  Stop 
the  Press. 

The  following  are  condensed  listings  for  the  past  year  — 
February  1994,  when  the  last  report  ended,  to  February  1995, 
the  end  of  the  current  summary  —  as  reported  by  the  RCFP. 

Earlier  listings  were  compiled  in  last  year’s  E&P  article 
on  page  12  in  the  March  26,  1994,  issue. 

Events  are  categorized  by  topic  and  listed  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  although  there  is  not  necessarily  an  entry  for 
every  month  in  each  category. 

DISINFORMATION 

February  1994:  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry 


praised  retiring  Adm.  Frank  Kelso  II  —  calling  him  a  man 
of  “the  highest  integrity  and  honor”  —  as  part  of  a  deal  to 
get  Kelso  to  resign  and  avoid  a  court  of  inquiry  about  a  re¬ 
port  from  a  Navy  judge,  who  found  Kelso  lied  when  he  said 
he  witnessed  no  misconduct  during  the  1991  Tailhook  con¬ 
vention. 

White  House  officials  were  annoyed  by  remarks  by  former 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Philip  Heymann  to  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  said  that,  because  of  politics  and  ideol¬ 
ogy,  no  one  in  the  government  dared  to  speak  the  truth 
about  crime. 

Although  the  CIA  attempted  to  portray  Russian  spy 
Aldrich  Ames  as  an  incompetent  drunk,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  noted  that  Ames  actually  had  worked  with  several 
important  Soviet  defectors. 

In  addition,  the  FBI  later  reported  that  Ames  failed  a 
1991  lie  detector  test  when  asked  if  he  were  a  spy,  but  the 
CIA  rephrased  the  question  to  give  him  a  second  chance. 

A  Democratic  National  Committee  ad  created  by  Clin¬ 
ton  media  adviser  Mandy  Grunwald  showed  a  video  clip  of 
Republican  Gov.  Carroll  Campbell  of  South  Carolina,  say¬ 
ing  of  health  care,  “There’s  not  a  crisis.”  Actually,  the  Wash' 
ington  Post  reported,  his  full  quote  was,  “Number  one,  you 
shouldn’t  say  there’s  not  a  crisis.”  Grunwald  called  the  ad  a 
“clean,  clear  hit.” 

March  1994:  Until  the  Chicago  Tribune  made  them  pub¬ 
lic,  federal  health  officials  did  little  to  pursue  reports  of  fal¬ 
sified  data  and  other  discrepancies  in  federally  funded 
breast  cancer  research,  despite  the  fact  that  they  brought  to 
their  attention  in  1990,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

April  1994:  FBI  officials  planted  a  false  story  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  at  Emory  University,  saying  there  was 
strong  evidence  a  missing  student  was  alive  and  well,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  bureau  suspected  foul  play.  An  FBI 
spokesman  later  told  the  Associated  Press  that  investigators 
hoped  the  story  would  “generate  more  positive  information.” 
As  of  February,  the  student  was  still  missing,  and  no  arrests 
had  been  made. 

A  memo  to  staffers  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
Animal  Damage  Control  (ADC)  unit  outlined  16  “bullet” 
answers  to  be  given  in  response  to  any  questions  from  the 
media.  The  memo  stated:  “Remember,  regardless  of  the 
question,  these  are  the  answers.  Remember,  ADC  is  doing 
the  right  thing,  we  are  doing  it  the  right  way,  and  we  are  do- 
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ing  it  for  the  right  reasons.” 

May  1994:  Although  a  White  House  spokesman  said  the 
use  of  a  White  House  helicopter  by  director  of  administra¬ 
tion  David  Watkins  to  go  to  Maryland  to  play  golf  was  ap¬ 
propriate,  because  he  was  scouting  a  future  presidential  trip, 
Watkins  was  forced  to  resign  a  few  days  later  after  press  sec¬ 
retary  Dee  Dee  Myers  confirmed  there  was  no  presidential 
trip  planned. 

June  1994:  Administration  spokespersons  were  instruct¬ 
ed  not  to  call  the  mass  killings  in  Rwanda  “genocide,”  be¬ 
cause  the  label  might  inflame  the  public  and  lead  to  calls  for 
action  the  administration  was  unwilling  to  take,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

July  1994:  A  staffer  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authori¬ 
ty’s  inspector  general  was  disciplined  after  posing  as  a  free¬ 
lance  reporter  from  Parade  magazine  to  get  information 
from  anti-nuclear  protesters  about  “vandalism,  criminal 
trespassing  and  disruption  of  work”  at  a  nuclear  plant.  The 
inspector  general  refused,  however,  to  divulge  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  discipline  was,  citing  the  staffer’s  privacy  rights. 

December  1994:  The  Defense  Department  agreed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  whether  Air  Force  public  affairs  officers  lied  when 
answering  questions  about  a  $120,000  flight  on  a  transport 
jet  by  Gen.  Joseph  Ashy  from  Rome  to  Colorado.  The  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  was  prompted  by  a  congressional  com¬ 
plaint,  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  April,  according  to 
Newsweek. 

January  1995:  The  president’s  health  care  adviser,  Ira 
Magazine,  was  under  fire  from  U.S.  Attorney  Eric  Holder  Jr. 
for  allegedly  trying  to  defeat  a  lawsuit  seeking  access  to  the 
health-care  task  force’s  deliberations  by  lying  in  a  sworn 
statement  when  he  said  that  the  task  force  was  made  up 
only  of  federal  officials. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  case  charged  the  task  force  included 
those  with  special  health-care  legislation  interests. 

FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

February  1994:  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests 
about  the  new  $25-million  White  House  phone  system  were 
denied  on  grounds  that  the  information  was  classified,  un¬ 
til  the  Secret  Service  informed  the  administration  it  was 
not  classified,  according  to  Wired  magazine. 

CIA  director  R.  James  Woolsey  was  joined  by  former  di¬ 
rectors  Richard  Helms  and  Robert  Gates  in  urging  Congress 
not  to  declassify  the  aggregate  CIA  budget  for  intelligence 
operations,  E&P  reported. 

A  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  man  was  told  to  “bring  a  copier” 
when  he  asked  to  copy  records  from  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  Arkansas  Press  Association  Newsletter  was  lat¬ 
er  told  by  the  attorney  general’s  office  that  it  was  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  a  citizen  to  bring  his  own  photocopier. 

March  1994:  A  “national  conversation”  with  scholars 
about  diversity  in  America  was  closed  to  the  public  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  according  to 
Newsweek,  which  reported  that  NEH  head  Sheldon  Hack¬ 
ney  organized  the  meeting  to  spearhead  an  attempt  to  get 
the  “conversation”  funded  by  the  government. 

An  administration  brief  filed  in  federal  district  court  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  was  a  pres¬ 
idential  entity  not  subject  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (FoIA),  but  in  February  a  judge  ruled  that  NSC  was 
subject  to  the  act  and  ordered  it  to  set  up  guidelines  and 
procedures  for  preserving  and  releasing  its  records. 


A  district  court  judge  found  that  an  administration  plan 
to  save  the  spotted  owl  was  planned  illegally  in  closed  meet¬ 
ings  with  only  scientists  connected  to  the  environmental 
community  attending,  contrary  to  regulations  calling  for 
presidentially  authorized  committees  to  operate  in  the  open 
and  include  a  variety  of  opinions. 

April  1994:  Although  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  the 
Pentagon  announced  plans  to  shelve  the  11-year,  $8-billion 
“Doomsday  Project,”  which  created  a  chain  of  command  for 
military  and  civilian  leaders  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war, 
details  of  the  project  remained  top  secret,  the  New  York 
Times  reported. 

An  FoIA  request  by  David  Andrews  of  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Coalition  of  Concerned  Citizens,  seeking  the  travel  re¬ 
quests  and  vouchers  of  Brian  Wallace  of  the  Bureau  of  Indi¬ 
an  Affairs  Task  Force,  was  denied  for  being  too  broad  and 
general.  After  an  appeal,  Andrews  received  the  documents, 
showing  Wallace  received  money  for  tennis  lessons  and  pri¬ 
vate  parties  at  topless  bars,  and  he  later  reimbursed  $7,000 
to  the  Washoe  tribe. 

May  1994:  Following  the  passage  of  a  bill  designed  to 
curtail  protests  at  abortion  clinics,  calls  to  the  White  House 
were  compiled  and  reported  to  the  president,  but  a  White 
House  official  refused  to  disclose  the  number  of  calls  re¬ 
ceived  or  any  information  about  the  calls  on  this  or  any  oth¬ 
er  subject,  according  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times. 

June  1994:  A  proposal  to  change  the  FoIA  to  exclude 
data  collected  under  the  Treaty  of  Open  Skies  —  which  al¬ 
lows  member  nations  to  photograph  each  other’s  territory 
from  aircraft  —  was  opposed  by  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  and  the  Center  for  National  Security  Studies. 
The  administration  said  other  nations  might  be  discouraged 
from  joining,  and  national  security  could  be  compromised 
by  releasing  the  information,  E&P  reported. 

The  State  Department  was  charged  with  withholding 
documents  by  Mustapha  Ennaboulssi,  the  husband  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  employee,  who  said  the  information  could  prove  his 
wife  was  poisoned  and  killed  by  the  government  when  it 
sprayed  the  couple’s  apartment  in  Cairo  with  a  highly  toxic 
pesticide.  Although  some  documents  were  released,  more 
were  requested,  and  Ennaboulssi  was  considering  filing  suit 
against  the  department  to  obtain  the  rest. 

After  the  administration  released  details  about  U.S. 
atomic  tests  and  radiation  experiments  during  the  Cold 
War,  Rep.  Ron  Wyden  (D-Ore.)  joined  other  nuclear  policy 
critics  in  complaining  that  the  government  did  not  release 
the  most  important  information:  the  curtent  number  of 
American  warheads  and  how  quickly  they  were  being  dis¬ 
mantled,  the  New  York  Times  reported. 

July  1994:  Attempts  by  the  convicted  murderer  of  two 
FBI  agents,  Leonard  Peltier,  a  founder  of  the  American  In¬ 
dian  Movement,  to  obtain  the  nearly  6,000  undisclosed 
pages  remaining  in  his  case  file  were  denied  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security.  Peltier  first  filed  FoIA  requests  in  1980 
and  1981,  when  he  received  about  half  of  his  20,000-page 
file,  and  he  reportedly  planned  to  file  new  FoIA  requests, 
which  would  be  followed  by  a  lawsuit  if  denied,  the  Nation 
magazine  reported. 

August  1994:  The  Cancer  Letter  formally  protested  the 
closing  of  two  National  Institutes  of  Health  advisory  board 
meetings,  during  which  occasions  the  newsletter  had 
learned  no  confidential  information  was  discussed.  The 
agency  announced  in  mid-January  that  all  meetings  of  one 
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board  and  some  gatherings  of  the  other  would  be  open. 

September  1994:  A  lawsuit  filed  against  CIA  director 
James  Woolsey  by  a  female  station  chief,  who  charged  she 
was  demoted  for  reporting  misconduct  by  male  employees, 
was  declassified,  but  large  segments  were  blacked  out  for  na¬ 
tional  security  reasons,  according  to  Newsweek.  As  part  of 
the  settlement,  the  woman  went  on  undercover  capacity  in 
retirement,  meaning  she  could  not  discuss  publicly  her  ca¬ 
reer  or  the  case,  although  the  Was/imgton  Post  reported  that 
she  was  considering  suing  in  order  to  be  released  from  that 
stipulation. 

The  president  was  asked  by  50  leaders  of  prominent  news 
organizations  to  restore  openness  to  deliberations  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization  (WTO),  which  forbade  public 
and  press  access  to  its  dispute  settlements  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  deliberations. 

Congress  voted  to  join  the  WTO,  effective  Jan.  1,  and  in 
response  to  the  media  letter,  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Mickey  Kantor  said  the  president  agreed  that  the  dispute 
system  should  be  more  open  in  order  to  ensure  fairness  and 
maintain  public  confidence  in  its  operations. 

An  independent  panel  of  historians,  the  Historical  Advi¬ 
sory  Committee,  urged  the  administration  to  reconsider  a 
decision  by  the  CIA  and  the  State  Department  not  to  de¬ 
classify  30-year-old  foreign  policy  documents  because  of  na¬ 
tional  security  concerns. 

The  appeal  was  still  pending  in  February. 

After  a  19-month  fight,  the  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.,  finally  received  records  from  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  which  showed  misconduct  by  employees  garnered 
them  some  $43,000  over  five  years.  A  lawsuit  by  the  paper 
over  the  records  was  settled  after  the  U.S.  attorney  agreed 
to  release  the  information  and  pay  the  Sentinel’s  attorney 
fees. 

October  1994:  The  FBI  had  pending  some  11,000  FolA 
requests  for  some  4.3  million  pages  of  documents,  and  At¬ 
torney  General  Janet  Reno  told  a  delegation  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  was  working  on  the  backlog  of  requests. 

November  1994:  In  federal  appeals  court,  the  Justice 
Department  argued  that  releasing  a  series  of  “mug  shots” 
would  violate  the  privacy  of  the  people  the  government 
planned  to  try  for  federal  criminal  offenses.  The  case  was 
brought  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  RCFP  joined  in  a 
brief  arguing  that  there  was  an  overriding  public  interest  in 
seeing  the  photos. 

When  the  Washington  Post  requested  a  copy  of  a  1991 
U.S.  Postal  Service  report  about  a  new  way  of  routing  let¬ 
ters,  only  five  pages  were  released,  with  virtually  all  the  in¬ 
formation  redacted. 

January  1995:  A  draft  copy  of  an  executive  order  reeval¬ 
uating  the  system  for  classifying  documents  was  produced, 
but  18  months  after  the  president  promised  to  revamp  the 
system,  no  new  order  had  been  released. 

Amended  regulations  of  the  Family  Educational  Rights 
and  Privacy  Act,  or  Buckley  Amendment,  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  penalized  schools  that  released  to  the 
public  or  the  press  student  disciplinary  records,  including 
those  for  non  academic  and  criminal  misconduct,  although 
law  enforcement  records  were  not  subject  to  the  act  under 
the  amendment  and  instead  were  governed  by  state  open- 
records  laws. 

February  1995:  An  exhibit  at  the  CIA  honoring  film 


director  John  Ford,  who  was  a  World  War  11  employee  of  the 
pre-CIA  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  was  open  only  to 
agency  employees  and  official  visitors,  according  to  a  Wash- 
ington  Post  report. 

A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
which  would  allow  government  agencies  to  waive  price  lim¬ 
itations  when  providing  information  to  the  public,  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Five  years  after  filing  a  FolA  request  for  information  re¬ 
garding  bombed  Pan  Am  Flight  103,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard  projects  editor  Tom  Foster  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command  telling  him  that  his  request  would  not  be  an¬ 
swered  within  the  10-day  period  required,  and  that  he 
should  consider  the  letter  an  administrative  denial. 

The  letter  also  stated  that  Foster  had  the  right  to  appeal 
the  decision  —  within  60  days. 

A  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  president  could  refuse  to 
disclose  the  voluntary  contributors  to  his  legal  defense  fund, 
finding  that  the  fund  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  Judicial  Watch  Inc. 
claimed  that  fund  contributors  violated  the  act  by  meeting 
in  private,  collecting  funds  in  private,  and  advising  the  pres¬ 
ident  and  Mrs.  Clinton  on  how  to  solicit  and  collect  money 
and  distribute  contributions. 

PLUMBING  LEAKS 

May  1994:  White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Thomas  McLar- 
ty  warned  senior  staff  that  anyone  caught  leaking  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  “told  to  leave,”  the  Wall  Street  Journal  report¬ 
ed.  McLarty’s  comments  followed  remarks  to  the  press  by 
White  House  Special  Counsel  Lloyd  Cutler  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  meandering  in  making  a  decision  for  a  Supreme 
Court  nominee. 

August  1994:  Despite  his  best  efforts  to  keep  the  press 
in  the  dark.  Resolution  Trust  Corp.  (RTC)  communications 
director  Steve  Katsanos  told  the  Senate  Banking  Commit¬ 
tee  there  were  too  many  leaks  from  the  RTC.  “Our  policy  is, 
if  a  reporter  approaches  our  office  and  has  information,  and 
in  our  determination,  very  good  information  about  a  refer¬ 
ral,  we  still  would  not  acknowledge  it  to  them,”  he  was  quot¬ 
ed  by  Media  Critic. 

January  1995:  During  routine  polygraph  tests,  CIA  em¬ 
ployees  were  told  they  would  be  asked  whether  they  had  giv¬ 
en  information  to  the  news  media,  reportedly  the  first  time 
staffers  were  tested  regularly  about  talking  to  the  press,  the 
Washington  Post  reported. 

POLICING  THOUGHT 

February  1994:  One  Air  Force  colonel  told  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  that  he  had  been  dis¬ 
missed,  and  another  said  he  was  reassigned  after  they  urged 
the  Air  Force  to  discontinue  expensive  satellite  programs, 
according  to  Copley  News  Service. 

The  administration  continued  its  ban  on  travel  to  Cuba 
to  all  but  U.S.  officials,  journalists,  citizens  with  close  rela¬ 
tives  in  Cuba,  professional  researchers  and  expense-paid 
guests  of  Castro.  Expanding  the  right  to  travel  there  with¬ 
out  permission  was  denied  to  teachers,  writers,  artists, 
physicians,  human  rights  advocates  and  church  leaders,  the 
New  York  Times  reported. 

James  Ahearn,  a  35 -year  FBI  veteran  and  top  bureau  offi¬ 
cial  in  Arizona,  was  suspended  after  an  interview  in  the  Ari- 
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zona  Republic  in  which  he  criticized  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno’s  rejection  of  a  plan  to  merge  the  FBI  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  Ahearn  said  Reno  “forgot  that  she’s  the  nation’s  pros¬ 
ecutor.  She’s  become  a  social  worker.” 

Infinity  Broadcasting  Corp.  received  notices  of  apparent 
liability  of  $400,000  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  for  broadcasting  “apparently  indecent” 
material  on  the  Howard  Stern  radio  program  concerning  in¬ 
cest  and  the  insertion  of  gerbils  into  a  human  orifice. 

March  1994:  Dallas  radio  station  KNON-FM  received  a 
notice  of  apparent  liability  from  the  FCC  after  it  broadcast 
in  midafternoon  a  song  called  “I  Want  to  Be  a  Homosexu¬ 
al,”  which  included  lyrics  describing  acts  of  sodomy. 

A  notice  of  apparent  liability  was  issued  by  the  FCC  to 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  radio  station  KFMH-FM  over  “indecent” 
jokes  broadcast  during  a  live  call-in  contest.  One  caller  used 
the  term  “blow  job”  and  was  immediately  cut  off  by  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  another  caller,  who  told  a  clean  joke  during  pre¬ 
screening,  on  the  air  made  reference  to  sodomizing  a  child. 
The  station  said  staffers  were  “horrified,”  admonished  the 
caller  and  apologized  to  listeners. 

First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  told  a  conference  on 
“Children  and  the  News  Media”  that  excessive  news  cover¬ 
age  of  violence  was  harmful  to  children,  suggesting  media 
coverage  of  violence  was  excessive  and  glamorized  it  to  chil¬ 
dren,  but  later  the  same  day  she  told  another  audience  she 
and  the  president  “never  watch  the  news,”  according  to 
Broadcasting  &  Cable  magazine. 

Miller  Brewing  Co.  pulled  its  television  commercials  for 
Molson  Ice  beer  after  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  began  an  investigation  into  a  TV  ad  that  reported¬ 
ly  showed  the  bottle’s  label  and  revealed  its  5.6%  alcohol 
content,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  other  beers. 
Federal  law  prohibits  extolling  the  alcohol  content  of  beer 
in  ads.  Associated  Press  reported. 

May  1994:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  govern¬ 
ment  workers  cannot  be  punished  for  allegedly  insubordi¬ 
nate  speech  unless  their  conduct  is  investigated  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  to  believe  the  speech 
was  outside  the  scope  of  First  Amendment  protection.  The 
administration  had  sided  with  an  Illinois  public  hospital 
that  fired  a  nurse  after  co-workers  said  she  complained 
about  hospital  staffing  policy. 

Another  notice  of  apparent  liability,  this  time  for 
$200,000,  was  issued  by  the  FCC  against  Infinity  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  for  broadcasting  “indecent”  material  on  the 
Howard  Stern  radio  show,  describing  sexual  acts  and  organs 
in  “patently  offensive  terms.” 

During  her  confirmation  hearing,  FCC  Commissioner 
Rachelle  Chong  suggested  that  demerits  be  awarded  to 
broadcasters  who  air  too  much  violent  programming  and 
that  those  demerits  be  considered  when  a  station’s  license 
comes  up  for  renewal.  She  also  suggested  grading  stations 
on  the  amount  of  violent  programming  they  air,  identifying 
sponsors  of  such  programs,  and  distributing  these  “report 
cards”  to  the  public. 

July  1994:  Two  California-based  operators  of  an  adult 
computer  bulletin  board  were  prosecuted  in  Memphis  by  the 
Justice  Department  for  violating  federal  obscenity  laws.  The 
graphics,  while  uploaded  in  California,  were  downloaded  by 
a  federal  agent  in  Memphis,  where  more  conservative  com¬ 
munity  standards  could  be  used  to  determine  whether  they 


were  “patently  offensive”  under  obscenity  laws.  The  case  has 
been  appealed  by  the  operators  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  6th  Circuit. 

White  House  aide  George  Stephanopoulos  complained 
about  a  lack  of  balance  in  radio  talk  shows,  and  told  the 
trade  publication  Talkers  that  reinstating  the  Fairness  Doc¬ 
trine  might  be  one  way  to  deal  with  criticism  from  conser¬ 
vative  radio  hosts  such  as  Rush  Limbaugh. 

August  1994:  Las  Vegas  radio  station  KKLZ-FM  faced 
an  $8,000  fine  from  the  FCC  after  its  morning  show  broad¬ 
cast  two  segments  deemed  “indecent.”  One  bit  was  a  song 
parody  about  anal  sex,  and  the  other  involved  a  caller  de¬ 
scribing  the  gross  bodily  functions  performed  by  her  ex¬ 
boyfriend  on  her  furniture. 

Grants  for  three  photographers  —  two  dealing  with  fem¬ 
inism  and  sexuality  and  the  third  involving  the  infamous 
creator  of  “Piss  Christ”  —  were  rejected  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  National  Council  because 
of  the  political  messages  in  their  work. 

“We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  political  reality,”  one  council 
member  said.  A  request  for  reconsideration  was  denied,  and 
the  artists  were  considering  filing  suit.  In  addition,  the  NEA 
originally  refused  to  release  documents  regarding  the  grants 
but  reversed  its  decision  after  an  appeal. 

September  1994:  A  $4,000  fine  was  levied  by  the  FCC 
against  a  Karns,  Tenn.,  FM  radio  station  for  a  1991  broad¬ 
cast  that  proclaimed  “it  takes  balls  to  rock  hard”  and  the 
station  “keeps  it  harder,  longer.”  The  FCC  found  the  mater¬ 
ial,  which  it  said  “took  on  an  inescapable  sexual  meaning,” 
to  be  “patently  offensive.” 

October  1994:  During  a  speech  to  the  Connecticut 
Broadcasters  Association,  FCC  Chairman  Reed  Hundt 
warned  they  might  have  to  start  paying  for  their  licenses  if 
they  don’t  live  up  to  the  responsibility  to  “disseminate  true 
facts”  and  “help  raise  our  children  in  the  right  way,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Broadcasting  &  Cable. 

December  1994:  A  15-second  Comedy  Central  promo 
poking  fun  at  former  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  Alzheimer’s 
disease  spurred  a  letter  from  Vice  President  Al  Gore  to 
HBO  Chairman  Michael  Fuchs,  calling  on  him  to  find  “a 
way  to  quickly  correct  this  awful  mistake  and  see  to  it  that 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  are  given  an  appropriate  apolo¬ 
gy.”  Fuchs  responded  that  the  segments  in  question  would 
not  air  again,  the  Washington  Post  reported. 

Surgeon  General  Joycelyn  Elders  was  fired  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  after  she  answered  a  question  at  a  UN  AIDS  Day 
event  regarding  discussion  of  masturbation  in  sex  ed  class¬ 
es,  saying  she  believed  it  was  a  part  of  human  sexuality  and 
perhaps  should  be  taught. 

White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Leon  Panetta  told  Time  mag¬ 
azine  that  Elders  was  fired  because  “there  have  been  too 
many  areas  in  which  the  president  does  not  agree  with  her 
views.  This  is  just  one  too  many.” 

January  1995:  President  Clinton  used  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  call  on  the  entertainment  industry  to  “un¬ 
derstand  the  damage”  from  depictions  of  violence  and  not¬ 
ed  that  “incessant,  repetitive,  mindless  violence  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  conduct .  .  .  permeate  our  media  all  of  the  time.” 

In  response  to  several  frivolous  claims  against  news¬ 
papers,  a  memo  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Development  outlined  when  it  would  and  would  not  in¬ 
vestigate  publishers  of  real  estate  ads  charged  with  violating 
the  Fair  Housing  Act,  although  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  counsel 
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Barbara  Wall  told  the  Media  Law  Reporter  that  the  memo 
did  not  solve  the  problem  of  imposing  liability  for  FHA  vi¬ 
olations  directly  on  the  newspapers. 

February  1995:  The  Defense  Department,  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  Amtrak,  the  three  largest  government-related 
advertisers,  pledged  not  to  advertise  on  television  programs 
that  contain  “excessive  violence.” 

PRIOR  RESTRAINT 

February  1994:  CIA  director  James  Woolsey  told  Con¬ 
gress  he  favored  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  commercial  satel¬ 
lite  photographs,  and  he  advocated  preventing  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  sensitive  data.  At  the  same  hearing,  a  Defense  De¬ 
partment  official  called  for  stricter  controls  over  commercial 
satellites  during  crises.  The  following  month,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  said  it  would  allow  the  sale  of  these  images,  but  com¬ 
panies  would  have  to  keep  strict  records  of  all  jobs  and  were 
prohibited  from  scrambling  signals  in  a  way  the  government 
could  not  decipher,  and  the  government  retained  the  ability 
to  shut  down  the  satellites  for  national  security  reasons. 

March  1994:  Cabinet  officials  were  told  by  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  and  National  Security  Adviser 
Anthony  Lake  to  stop  criticizing  the  administration’s  policy 
regarding  China.  One  official  told  the  New  York  Times  that 
Christopher  said,  “Everything  we  say  here  in  the  United 
States,  whether  we  think  it  is  to  a  trade  reporter  or  a  do¬ 
mestic  audience,  is  reviewed  and  analyzed  in  China.” 

April  1994:  Media  groups  challenged  FDA  policy  that 
restricted  distribution  of  information  about  off-label  uses  of 
approved  drugs,  calling  the  regulation  an  unconstitutional 
restriction  of  free  speech,  and  they  complained  about  the 
agency’s  preclearing  video  news  releases.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reported. 

Shortly  after  taking  a  picture  of  a  sign  reading  “Photog¬ 
raphy  is  prohibited,”  officers  from  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA)  confiscated  the  film  from  self-described  “psycho¬ 
spy”  Glenn  Campbell,  who  told  the  Groom  Lake  Desert  Rat 
newsletter  that  authorities  said  since  he  was  on  government 
property  in  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  he  was  subject  to  search  and 
seizure  without  a  warrant. 

May  1994:  Administration  officials  told  the  New  York 
Times  they  were  instructed  not  to  discuss  the  results  of  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  report  studying  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  dioxin  on  fetal  development  and  the  immune  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  warned 
Warner  Bros,  that  if  the  movie  company  showed  actor 
Macaulay  Culkin  on  film,  driving  an  all-terrain  vehicle  in 
an  unsafe  manner  or  without  a  helmet,  the  movie  company 
would  be  in  violation  of  commission  rules  regarding  adver¬ 
tising  such  vehicles  without  proper  safety  precautions.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU),  which  came  to 
the  defense  of  Warner  Bros.,  called  the  order  “a  blatant  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  First  Amendment  rights  of  the  movies.” 

After  attorneys  from  the  ACLU  warned  the  commission 
it  had  no  authority  and  threatened  legal  action,  the  com¬ 
mission  backed  down. 

July  1994:  Glenn  Campbell,  who  had  his  film  confis¬ 
cated  at  the  NSA  in  April,  escorted  a  crew  from  KNBC-TV 
to  a  viewing  spot  on  public  land  of  the  Groom  Lake  military 
base  and  was  arrested  after  he  locked  the  TV  van  while 
sheriff’s  officers  working  for  the  Air  Force  attempted  to  con¬ 
fiscate  video  tapes  without  a  warrant. 


Earlier,  film  was  confiscated  from  an  ABC  News  crew  and 
a  New  York  Times  magazine  photographer. 

August  1994:  In  a  deportation  case  against  two  Pales¬ 
tinians  who  had  raised  money  for  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine,  the  Justice  Department  filed  a  brief 
arguing  that  immigrants  were  allowed  only  as  much  freedom 
of  speech  as  the  government  considered  reasonable,  and  if 
they  exceed  that,  they  could  be  deported. 

On  behalf  of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  attorney 
general,  U.S.  attorney  Michael  Dettmer  argued,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  against  an  American  Bar  Association-proposed  rule  to 
allow  defense  attorneys  the  “right  to  reply”  to  adverse  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  by  prosecutors.  He  said  prosecutors  should  be 
sanctioned  for  making  prejudicial  comments  to  the  press. 

December  1994:  The  FCC  ordered  Fox  Television  and 
other  parties  in  the  case  not  to  discuss  the  ongoing  investi¬ 
gation  into  allegations  that  Fox  violated  foreign  ownership 
laws  when  it  purchased  its  television  stations.  After  much 
protest,  the  gag  rule  was  modified,  but  not  lifted. 

February  1995:  Forest  Service  employees  received  a 
policy  statement  forbidding  them  from  using  e-mail  and  fax 
machines  to  transmit  messages  “which  directly  attack  the 
integrity  of  another  employee  or  which  condemn  estab¬ 
lished  policies,”  the  Washington  Post  reported. 

SECRET  GOVERNMENT 

February  1994:  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  lifted  restric¬ 
tions  on  access  to  tapes  of  its  arguments,  but  the  National 
Archives  announced  plans  to  move  those  tapes,  as  part  of 
its  entire  audio  and  video  collection,  from  downtown  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  College  Park,  Md.,  45-minutes  away. 

Staffers  for  Vice  President  Gore,  who  is  a  proponent  of 
cable  rate  control,  and  FCC  Chairman  Reed  Hundt  refused 
to  divulge  what  the  two  discussed  during  a  private  meeting 
that  took  place  one  week  before  the  FCC  announced  addi¬ 
tional  cable  rate  regulation.  Electronic  Media  reported. 

The  Justice  Department  finally  released  a  report  from  the 
summer  of  1993,  showing  how  nonviolent,  low-level  drug  of¬ 
fenders  serving  mandatory  minimum  sentences  were  clog¬ 
ging  the  federal  prison  system.  The  request  for  delay  report¬ 
edly  was  made  by  presidential  counselor  David  Gergen,  who 
v/as  concerned  it  would  indicate  the  administration  was  soft 
cn  crime  before  its  crime  proposals  were  ready,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

April  1994:  Bethesda  Gazette  reporter  was  banned  by 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  chief  Harold  Varmus 
from  an  impromptu  meeting  at  a  restaurant  with  local  ac¬ 
tivists  to  discuss  a  ban  on  medical  waste  incinerators.  The 
newspaper  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  the  NIH,  which  de¬ 
nied  any  wrongdoing,  and  the  Gazette  took  no  further  ac¬ 
tion. 

May  1994:  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
( EPA)  was  sued  by  two  private  groups  that  charged  it  broke 
the  law  by  refusing  to  list  all  the  ingredients  in  pesticides. 
Calling  them  trade  secrets,  the  EPA  said  certain  inert  in¬ 
gredients  were  not  required  to  be  listed  on  pesticide  labels. 
The  agency  eventually  gave  them  the  list,  but  the  inert 
chemicals  were  blacked  out.  The  groups  intend  to  take  the 
case  to  district  court  this  spring. 

August  1994:  An  investigation  by  the  CIA  and  Penta¬ 
gon  found  that  the  National  Reconnaissance  Office  failed 
to  disclose  to  Congress  the  $304'million  cost  of  its  new 
headquarters,  which  was  30%  bigger  than  needed,  the 
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Washington  Post  reported. 

The  nonprofit  watchdog  group  Project  on  Government 
Oversight  claimed  the  U.S.  military  employed  secrecy  and 
overclassification  to  hide  illegal  burning  of  toxic  materials 
at  a  secret  Air  Force  base  in  Groom  Lake,  Nev.  Secrecy  laws 
that  forbade  workers  from  speaking  out  were  challenged  in 
two  cases  in  district  court  in  Las  Vegas,  and  plaintiffs’  attor¬ 
neys  recently  filed  a  motion  seeking  the  name  of  the  facili¬ 
ty  to  be  revealed  as  it  appears  on  government  documents. 
The  military  denied  the  request,  saying  the  name  was  clas¬ 
sified. 

September  1994:  A  15 -page  report  listing  safety  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  Army’s  new  $400-million  chemical  weapons  in¬ 
cinerator  in  Utah  was  compiled  by  inspectors  from  the 
Army  Inspector  General’s  office.  The  report  was  secret  but 
was  leaked  to  the  press,  the  Washington  Post  reported. 

October  1994:  Released  to  the  public  was  a  four-page 
“agreed  framework”  document  signed  by  the  U.S.  and  North 
Korea  to  end  the  dispute  over  the  latter’s  nuclear  program, 
but  a  separate,  secret  document  signed  by  the  two  sides  was 
released  only  to  senior  members  of  Congress  on  a  confiden¬ 
tial  basis,  according  to  the  New  York  Times. 

After  investigating  why  veterans  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
have  been  complaining  of  mysterious  illnesses.  Sen.  Donald 
Riegle  Jr.  (D-Mich.)  accused  the  Defense  Department  of 
covering  up  evidence  of  chemical  weapons  used  in  Kuwait 
during  the  war.  The  Pentagon  has  denied  that  chemical 
weapons  were  used  or  were  in  place  in  Kuwait. 

December  1994:  The  U.S.  completed  a  secret  operation 
to  protect  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  material  thought  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  theft  from  the  Kurchatov  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy 
in  Moscow,  Newsweek  reported. 

January  1995:  Lawrence  Gottfried,  a  former  attorney 
for  the  Board  of  Veterans’  Appeals,  was  sentenced  to  15 
months  in  prison  for  destroying  and  stealing  documents  cru¬ 
cial  to  claims  filed  by  hundreds  of  veterans,  including  those 
from  a  veteran  with  cancer  and  a  former  prisoner  of  war,  as 
well  as  an  original  document  from  1943  significant  to  the 
claim  of  another,  the  Washington  Post  reported.  Gottfried 
apologized  and  said  his  actions  were  caused  by  stress. 

During  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  President  Clinton 
proposed  giving  free  TV  airtime  to  candidates  for  public  of¬ 
fice. 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters  president  Eddie 
Fritts  called  the  idea  “welfare  for  politicians”  and  said  it  vio¬ 
lated  the  First  Amendment,  Broadcasting  &  Cable  reported. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA)  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  stop  funding  the  American  Journal¬ 
ism  Center  in  Budapest,  a  journalism  training  center  run  by 
the  University  of  Maryland  for  four  years.  Journalists  and 
program  administrators  charged  the  USIA  was  infringing 
on  academic  freedom  and  journalistic  independence.  The 
program  was  to  be  evaluated  for  the  USIA  by  a  respected 
journalist,  but  no  action  had  been  announced  by  early 
March. 

The  president  and  his  family  again  made  their  annual  off- 
the-record  trek  to  the  Renaissance  Weekend  at  Hilton 
Head,  S.C.,  where  policy  makers  and  other  notables  meet, 
but  the  Clintons  stayed  only  one  night. 

STOP  THE  PRESS 

February  1994:  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno’s  office 
approved  10  subpoenas  against  reporters  in  1993,  and  the 
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Clinton  administration  took  no  action  to  limit  subpoenas. 

March  1994:  President  Clinton  complained  to  USA  To¬ 
day  that  the  press  had  adopted  a  “presumption  against  the 
White  House”  in  coverage  of  the  Whitewater  case. 

Reporters  could  not  cover  a  speech  by  CNN  correspon¬ 
dent  Peter  Arnett  at  a  Naval  War  College  conference  that 
allowed  media  to  listen  to,  but  not  quote,  speakers.  Arnett 
said  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  policy  but  that  his  remarks 
“certainly”  were  for  the  public,  the  Newport  Daily  News  re¬ 
ported. 

Reporters  from  some  two  dozen  major  news  organizations 
were  shut  out  of  the  courtroom  where  CIA  staffer  Aldrich 
Ames  pleaded  guilty  to  spying,  because  U.S.  marshals  gave 
seating  priority  to  government  officials  who  filled  the  room, 
the  AP  reported. 

Protestations  to  the  judge  and  Justice  Department  elicited 
only  a  promise  to  handle  things  better  in  the  future,  said 
New  York  Times  reporter  David  Johnston,  one  of  those  de¬ 
nied  entry. 

Time  magazine  was  threatened  with  being  cut  off  from  ac¬ 
cess  to  official  White  House  photos  after  it  ran  a  five- 
month-old  picture  with  a  negative  story  about  Whitewater, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post.  The  threat  eventually 
blew  over,  but  Time  requests  for  a  few  official  photos  have 
been  denied  for  other  reasons. 

May  1994:  Two  invitation-only  press  conferences  were 
held  by  the  NIH,  excluding  several  news  groups  that  regu¬ 
larly  cover  NIH.  Those  invited  were  at  first  given  ground 
rules  prohibiting  taping  or  using  the  materials  presented, 
and  at  least  one  reporter  walked  out  and  another  broke  the 
embargo,  the  Cancer  Letter  reported.  More  news  organiza¬ 
tions  were  invited  after  complaining. 

U.S.  Attorney  Larry  Colleton  was  placed  on  a  leave  of 
absence  and  later  reassigned  after  a  reporter  for  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  station  WJKS-17  charged  him  with  battery  for  alleged¬ 
ly  grabbing  the  reporter  by  the  throat  and  shoving  him  after 
the  reporter  tried  to  get  an  on-camera  interview. 

After  being  barred  from  a  meeting  of  National  Change  of 
Address  (NCOA)  program  licensees  and  being  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  any  of  the  meeting’s  materials,  the  publisher  of  the 
Privacy  Journal  complained  to  the  postmaster  general,  al¬ 
though  he  still  was  denied  access  and  had  received  no  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  complaints.  The  publisher  learned,  through 
documents  provided  by  his  congressman,  that  non-NCOA 
vendors  from  the  private  sector  were  at  the  meeting. 

June  1994:  All  copies  of  the  new,  free  monthly  D.C.  In¬ 
tern  are  removed  from  the  White  House,  as  officials  call  it 
too  controversial  and  too  commercial.  Publisher  Robby  Pre¬ 
ston  said  it  was  because  the  first  issue  carried  an  unfavorable 
illustration  of  the  president,  the  Washington  Post  reported. 

At  the  second  of  three  private  dinners  and  lectures.  Vice 
President  A1  Gore  told  the  select  group  —  which  included 
media  magnates,  historians,  social  theorists  and  politicians 
—  not  to  share  the  discussions  with  the  media,  specifically 
with  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  who  already  had  con¬ 
tacted  some  of  the  guests,  according  to  the  Journal. 

Reporters  were  barred  from  the  official  swearing-in  cere¬ 
monies  of  new  FCC  commissioners  Rachelle  Chong  and 
Susan  Ness,  who  held  several  meetings  with  industry  lobby¬ 
ists  but  refused  to  grant  media  interviews.  Electronic  Media 
reported. 

President  Clinton,  during  a  phone  interview  with  KMOX 
radio  in  St.  Louis,  said  the  media  were  making  people  cyni- 
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cal  and  intolerant  and  called  much  of 
talk  radio  “a  constant,  unremitting 
drumbeat  of  negativism  and  cynicism.” 

August  1994:  President  Clinton 
promised  during  a  news  conference  to 
hold  more  frequent  question-and-an- 
swer  sessions  with  the  press,  but  by 
March  1995,  the  White  House  had  not 
responded  to  requests  for  the  exact 
number  of  press  conferences  held  since 
the  promise. 

September  1994:  The  FBI  original¬ 
ly  gave  British  filmmakers  access  to  the 
agency,  including  some  undercover  op¬ 
erations,  but  later  asked  to  review  the 
video,  withholding  an  interview  with 
FBI  director  Louis  Freeh  unless  they 
agreed  to  the  review.  The  film’s  direc¬ 
tor  refused  to  show  any  video  for  prior 
review,  except  that  which  might  com¬ 
promise  an  operation  or  agent.  As  a 
compromise,  the  filmmakers  provided 
a  detailed  summary  of  the  four-part  se¬ 
ries  and  written  interview  questions  for 
Freeh  in  advance,  but  after  reviewing 
the  questions,  the  FBI  refused  the  in¬ 
terview  and  withdrew  all  cooperation, 
the  London  Times  reported. 

The  Library  of  Congress  proposed 
rules  to  prohibit  media  photographs  of 
the  outside  or  interior  of  the  building, 
without  prior  approval  from  the  public 
affairs  office. 

After  news  organizations  com¬ 
plained,  the  library  said  it  would  revise 
the  rules  by  late  March  1995. 

October  1994:  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno  told  a  delegation  from  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  that  she  was  frustrated  by  her 
weekly  meetings  with  reporters,  who 
she  said  were  aggressive  and  mean  in 
the  face  of  her  unwillingness  to  discuss 
pending  litigation  and  appointments. 

November  1994:  The  National 
Weather  Service  reduced  its  twice-dai¬ 
ly  National  Weather  Summary  to  once 
a  day,  and  although  it  postponed  plans 
to  eliminate  the  summary  after  media 
protests,  it  announced  it  would  discon¬ 
tinue  the  report  altogether. 

February  1995:  The  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  told  new 
press  secretary  Michael  McCurry  that 
the  press  office  had  a  “casual  regard  for 
precision  and  accuracy,”  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  demanded  better  access  and 
treatment  while  covering  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Later  in  the  month,  McCurry 
told  staffers  they  were  to  do  one  nice 
deed  for  the  press  each  day  or  ante  up 
$1  to  the  office  pizza  kitty,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  reported. 


THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  sold  $400 
million  in  debt  March  23,  as  strong  de¬ 
mand  increased  the  offering  from  the 
$250  million  originally  planned. 

The  issues  were  well  rated  and  paid 
slightly  higher  interest  than  similar  of¬ 
ferings. 

Through  CS  First  Boston  Inc.,  the 
publishing  and  broadcasting  company 
sold  $250  million  in  10-year  noncallable 


notes  at  7%%  and  $150  million  in  30- 
year  bonds  at  814%. 

The  company  is  using  the  proceeds 
to  pay  down  higher-interest  debt.  It 
owes  some  $162  million  from  the  1993 
purchase  of  the  Boston  Globe  —  an 
obligation  due  March  31  at  interest  over 
11%.  It  also  owes  $50  million  in  notes 
paying  over  9%  that  it  acquired  with 
the  Globe.  BE^P 
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Robert  McCray 


Paul  Tosh 


Karin  Winnar,  49,  executive  editor 
at  the  San  Diego  Union'Tribune,  has 
been  named  editor. 

She  succeeds  Gerald  L.  Warren, 

64,  who  will  stay  with  the  newspaper  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  on  Aug.  17. 

Harry  Rankle  Jr.,  who  has  worked 
in  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
advertising  departments  for  10  years, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  sales  for 
Commonwealth  Printing  Co.  and 
Commonwealth  Direct  Marketing, 
subsidiaries  of  the  Norfolk,  Va. -based 
newspapers. 

Rebert  McCray,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  at  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News. 

Panl  Task,  executive  editor  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  has  been  elected  vice 


president  of  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
and  vice  president  of  the  Times  Hold¬ 
ing  Co. 

Mark  Mangona,  director  of  sales 
development  at  the  Orange  County 
Register,  was  appointed  circulation 
marketing  manager  at  the  Times. 

Deborah  Gamble,  circulation 
marketing  manager  for  Gannett  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.Y.,  was  named  circulation  mar¬ 
keting  projects  manager. 

James  Horton,  45,  interim  circula¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
now  is  circulation  director. 

Linda  Seebach,  opinions  and  Sun¬ 
day  viewpoint  pages  editor  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  at  the  Pleasanton, 
Calif.,  Valley  Times,  a  Lesher  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  newspaper. 

Ruriiellyn  Musll,  director  of  commu¬ 
nications  at  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  has 


been  appointed  vice  president/corpo¬ 
rate  relations. 

She  succeeds  Joseph  A.  Hays, 

who  continues  as  vice  president  as  he 
directs  the  completion  of  a  sharehold¬ 
er  value  project,  then  will  retire  at 
year’s  end. 

James  N.  Lengsen,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Tribune  subsidiary  Compton,  becomes 
president  and  CEO  of  Compton. 

Tom  Madden,  vice  president  of  the 
Southwest  region  for  PR  Newswire, 
New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  re¬ 
gional  vice  president  of  the  Western 
region. 

Julie  Farin,  director  of  publicity 
for  King  World  Productions,  a  televi¬ 
sion  syndication  company,  was  named 
promotion  director  of  the  marketing 
department  at  PR  Newswire. 

Hal  Janes,  42,  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  American 
PCS,  L.P.,  has  been  elected  controller 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co. 

Gretchen  G.  Telchgraeber,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Sports  Illustrated  for 
Kids,  has  been  named  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  planning  at  the  New  York 
Times  Co. 

Charles  R.  O'Neill,  marketing  ana¬ 
lyst  for  Kemper  Sports  Management, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
North  Country  Publishing  Corp.,  Har¬ 
bor  Springs,  Mich. 

He  will  serve  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Harbor  Light,  Harbor  Springs,  and 
will  oversee  development  of  new  tar¬ 
geted  publications  serving  the  North¬ 
ern  Michigan  market. 
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Batten  passes 
K^R  CEO  title 
to  Tony  Ridder 

Fight  against  cancer  forces 
early  succession  at  Knight^Ridder 


STILL  BATTLING  CANCER  nine 
months  after  surgeons  removed  a  brain 
tumor,  Knight'Ridder  Inc.  chairman 
and  CEO  James  K.  Batten  handed  off 
the  CEO  title  to  president  Tony  Rid¬ 
den 

In  a  letter  to  the  board,  Batten,  59, 
said  his  recovery  has  progressed  more 
slowly  than  expected,  so  for  the  good 
of  the  company  he  was  resigning  the 
top  operating  post.  The  board  elected 
Ridder,  54,  CEO,  effective  March  25. 

Batten  was  seriously  injured  in  a  car 
accident  in  October  1993.  He  was 
eventually  diagnosed  as  having  a  ma¬ 
lignant  brain  tumor,  which  doctors 
speculated  caused  the  car  accident, 
and  underwent  surgery  to  have  the  tu¬ 
mor  removed  last  July. 

He  has  been  working  regularly  since 
September,  said  company  spokesman 


Polk  Lafoon  IV. 

Batten  said  he  hopes  that 
chemotherapy  and  other  treatments 
“will  bring  me  back  to  full  physical  and 
professional  strength”  in  due  time,  but, 
meanwhile,  he  is  unable  to  devote  the 
time  required  to  run  the  company. 

“I  have  reluctantly  concluded  that 
the  degree  of  recovery  needed  to  han- 


Tom  Winship  pays  tribute  to  Batten  in 
this  week’s  New  Curmudgeon  column  on 
page  32. 


die  my  current  job  at  the  level  required 
by  the  company  at  this  time  of  sub¬ 
stantial  change  is  not  in  the  prospect 
soon  enough  for  me  to  conscientiously 
continue  further  in  Knight-Ridder’s  top 
leadership  position,”  Batten  said. 


Knight-Ridder,  the  Miami-based 
company  whose  29  dailies  include  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Philadelphia  Inquire 
er,  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  news¬ 
paper  operator,  after  Gannett  Co.  Last 
year,  it  posted  revenues  of  $2.6  billion 
and  net  earnings  of  $170.9  million. 

Batten  became  president  in  1982, 
CEO  in  1988  and  chairman  in  1989. 
He  started  at  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  in  1957  as  a  reporter.  He  was  ed¬ 
itor  of  Knight-Ridder’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  and  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  before  moving 
to  the  corporate  staff. 

Batten  remains  chairman.  Ridder  is 
president  and  CEO.  Next  in  the  corpo¬ 
rate  chart  is  Jack  Fontaine,  executive 
vice  president.  —  George  Garneau 

AAN  to  open 
office,  hire  director 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  (AAN)  has  raised  the 
money  needed  to  establish  a  national 
headquarters  and  hire  an  executive  di¬ 
rector,  the  group’s  March  newsletter  re¬ 
ports. 

AAN,  which  announced  these  plans 
at  its  1993  convention  in  Austin,  Texas, 
is  hiring  a  professional  recruitment  firm 
to  find  director  candidates. 
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joining  the  90,000'Circulation  Patriot 
Ledger.  “I  want  to  make  sure  their 
voice  is  heard,  and  that  they  are  a  vital 
part  of  ASNE,”  he  added. 

Another  priority  of  Ketter’s  is  pro¬ 
moting  the  efforts  of  ASNE’s  freedom 
of  information  committee,  which  has 
been  active  on  a  number  of  legislative 
issues.  It  currently  is  trying  to  ensure 
that  the  federal  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act  provides  access  to  electronic 
records  as  well  as  records  printed  on 
paper. 

“Freedom  of  information  is,  to  me, 
what  ASNE  is  all  about,”  Ketter  assert¬ 
ed.  He  proposed  that  a  coalition  of  the 
national  and  state  organizations  fight¬ 
ing  the  Fol  battles  be  formed. 

Ketter  noted  that,  this  year,  ASNE 
launches  its  Institute  for  Journalism 
Excellence,  which  places  journalism 
educators  in  newspaper  posts  during 
the  summer  months.  Twenty-three 
teachers  will  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  funded  by  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  in 
Miami. 

ASNE’s  literacy  committee  plans  in 
coming  months  to  examine  computer- 
savvy  students’  views  on  newspapers 


Ketter 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

reporters  with  laptop  computers  so 
that  they  can  report  the  news  as  it  hap¬ 
pens. 

And  Ketter  anticipates  a  day  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  when  filing  a 
story  from  the  field  and  phoning  or 
faxing  an  editor  from  the  most  distant 
locality  will  be  second  nature,  rather 
than  a  high-tech  aberration. 

The  editor  predicts  that  newspapers’ 
fascination  with  electronic  news  trans¬ 
mission  —  including  online,  audiotex, 
fax,  CD-ROM,  cable  and  broadcast  — 
will  only  intensify  over  time. 

“The  journalist  of  tomorrow,”  he  of¬ 
fered,  “will  be  a  multimedia  reporter,” 
working  not  only  for  the  paper  but  for 
all  its  information  enterprises. 

Meantime,  ASNE  is  continuing  its 
longtime  efforts  to  attract  new  newspa¬ 
per  readers,  retain  current  ones,  and 
get  back  those  who  have  drifted  away, 
Ketter  reported. 

He  expressed  particular  interest  in 
the  association’s  stated  mission  to 
make  America’s  newspapers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  its  newsrooms,  truly  reflective  of 


their  diverse  communities  by  the  year 

2000. 

Ketter  admitted  the  editors  are  be¬ 
hind  in  this  goal.  While  it’s  going  to  be 
a  difficult  task  to  carry  out,  he  said, 
“we’re  not  going  to  back  off  one  iota 
from  our  target  objective.” 

He  maintained  that  “diversification 
is  good  business  for  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  the  face  of  America  is  changing. 
Diversity  puts  you  in  a  better  position 
to  deal  with  that  change  —  ignore  it  at 
your  peril.” 

Ketter  pointed  out  that  the  Patriot 
Ledger’s  staffing  and  news  coverage 
have  changed  in  recent  years  to  reflect 
Quincy’s  growing  Asian  population. 

The  new  ASNE  leader  laments  that 
his  group  is  wrongly  viewed  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  editors  from  larger  news¬ 
papers,  and  he  hopes  his  election  will 
dispel  this  myth.  He  plans  to  work  with 
the  group’s  small  newspaper  committee 
in  reaching  out  to  editors  at  the  less 
prominent  papers. 

“I  know  how  important  small  daily 
newspapers  are  to  this  country  and  to 
this  business,”  said  Ketter,  who  began 
his  career  at  a  weekly  and  worked  at  a 
small  daily  and  two  wire  services  before 


and  compare  their  opinions  with  those 
of  less  computer-literate  kids. 

And  the  association  is  looking  to 
start  a  campus-journalism  mentoring 
program,  whereby  ASNE  members  will 
monitor  school  newspapers’  press  free¬ 
dom  cases  and  guide  young  newspeo¬ 
ple. 

“We  want  to  be  vigilant  in  protect¬ 
ing  their  rights  to  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,”  Ketter  said  of  the  budding  jour¬ 
nalists.  “With  all  this  politically  correct 
stuff  going  on  on  campuses  —  college 
and  high  school  —  we’re  concerned 
about  the  campus  press  and  its  right  to 
expression.” 

Tulsa  World 
reporter  honored 

BY  PROCLAMATION  OF  Gov.  Frank 
Keating,  Jan.  24  was  Chuck  Ervin  Day 
in  Oklahoma. 

The  veteran  Tulsa  World  Capitol  bu¬ 
reau  chief  was  honored  for  his  many 
years  of  service. 

Ervin,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  was 
named  Reporter  of  the  Year  by  the  state 


chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  —  now  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  —  for 
his  coverage  of  the  1973  prison  riot  in 
McAlester. 

The  honors  were  noted  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  of  the  Oklahoma  Publisher,  the 
publication  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Colo,  paper  runs 
photos  of  ‘Johns’ 

THE  FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  men 
arrested  on  solicitation  charges  have 
been  published  in  an  ad  paid  for  by  a 
Denver  suburb. 

The  city  of  Aurora  paid  $1,000  to  run 
19  pictures  in  the  March  1  edition  of 
the  8,000-circulation  Aurora  Sentinel. 

Nine  other  metro  Denver  weeklies 
and  two  dailies  —  the  Denver  Post  and 
Rocky  Mountain  News  —  declined  to 
accept  the  ad. 

The  men  were  arrested  during  an  un¬ 
dercover  prostitution  sting  in  February. 
Fourteen  have  pleaded  guilty,  and 
charges  are  pending  against  the  rest. 

A  new  ordinance  allows  Aurora  to 
purchase  advertising  to  publish  photos 


of  people  suspected  of  soliciting  prosti¬ 
tutes. 

Aurora  City  Deputy  Attorney 
George  Zierk  said  the  ordinance  is 
aimed  at  discouraging  prostitution  by 
embarrassing  those  arrested  for  it. 
“There  are  consequences  for  people’s 
actions,”  he  said. 

Opponents  claim  that  the  photos  are 
an  unconstitutional  violation  of  privacy 
and  punish  the  alleged  offenders  before 
conviction. 

About  100  people  called  the  weekly 
to  comment  on  the  pictures. 

The  comments  were  favorable  with 
the  exception  of  one  caller,  who  can¬ 
celed  a  subscription,  publisher  Karen 
Sowell  said.  —  AP 

Fort  worth  paper 
combines  editions 

THE  FORT  WORTH  Star-Telegram  is 
dropping  its  afternoon  edition  to  create 
a  morning-only  publication. 

Starting  April  3,  the  paper’s  readers 
will  receive  their  copies  before  noon. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  deliveries  won’t 
be  affected  for  any  subscribers.  —  AP 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  13 

message”  that  once  again  provided  am¬ 
munition  to  those  who  believed  Taton 
was  a  murder  victim. 

Lunday  of  the  Collegian,  also  wrote 
a  five-paragraph  news  story  on  the 
front  page  entitled  “Note  Sparks  Taton 
Suicide  Rumors,”  which  dismissed  the 
note  as  media  gossip. 

“The  words  on  the  note,  ‘problem 
solved,’  could  have  meant  anything,” 
Mellgren  said  in  an  interview.  “Taton 
might  have  been  referring  to  a  math  or 
laboratory  problem  he  was  working  on. 
We  don’t  know  when  he  wrote  that 
note.  It  could  have  been  written  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months  before  he  died.” 

The  last  press  release 

William  Kennedy,  head  of  Riley 
County  Attorney’s  Office  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  tried  to  squelch  the  speculation 
with  a  statement  on  Jan.  13,  four  days 
after  Taton  died. 

“Because  of  the  importance  of  hu¬ 
man  life,”  Kennedy  said,  “a  great  deal  of 
forensic  evidence  will  be  evaluated. 
Many  of  these  tests  take  several  weeks. 
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“Test  results  will  be  followed  wherev¬ 
er  they  lead.  Investigators  are  looking 
for  a  professionally  explicit  answer. 

“However,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  at 
this  time  that  information  obtained 
from  law  enforcement  agencies  indicate 
they’re  investigating  a  probable  self-in¬ 
flicted  wound.” 

But  the  statement  also  added  a 
caveat  that  kept  the  possibility  of  a 
murder  investigation  alive: 

“If  any  person  knows  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Ross  Taton  between  3  p.m.  on 
Jan.  8  and  four  a.m.  on  Jan  9,  it  would 
be  appreciated  if  they  would  inform  the 
Kansas  State  University  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  at  532-6412.” 

Still,  the  statement  was  enough  to 
persuade  the  Collegian  to  change  its  ed¬ 
itorial  slant,  and  it  published  a  front¬ 
page  story  headlined  “Police  suspect 
suicide.” 

The  story,  however,  also  noted  that 
police  were  continuing  to  look  for  wit¬ 
nesses  who  might  have  seen  Taton  be¬ 
fore  he  died. 

Sadie  Sketch  of  the  Mercury,  tried  to 
provoke  the  KBl  into  a  final  ruling  on 
the  Taton  affair,  with  a  story  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  on  its  case  backlog. 

“Sadie  was  concerned  about  how 
long  it  was  taking  us  to  get  the  tests 
completed,  that’s  for  sure,”  said  Larry 
Welch,  a  former  FBI  agent  who  heads 
the  Topeka,  Kansas-based  KBI.  “And 
we’re  doing  everything  we  can.  We’ve 
already  turned  over  all  the  tests  we’ve 
run  to  the  Kansas  State  Campus  Police. 

“It  is  true  that  we  have  limited  re¬ 
sources  here.  But  I  am  certain  that  this 
case  has  been  declared  a  suicide.  I 
spoke  to  Captain  Mellgren  and  that’s 
what  he  told  me.” 

Mellgren  confirmed  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  says  he  has  not  received  all  the 
test  results  he  has  asked  for  and  won’t 
be  able  to  begin  to  make  a  final  deci¬ 
sion  until  he  gets  them. 

“We’re  classifying  it  as  a  probable  sui¬ 
cide,”  he  said.  “We  have  no  suspects. 
We  have  no  witnesses.  We’ve  asked  the 
KBI  to  analyze  the  blood  samples  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  make  sure  we’re  not 
missing  something. 

“There  are  just  no  definites  in  this 
thing,”  he  went  on.  “It  is  just  so  weird. 
It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  have  some¬ 
one  stab  himself  in  the  chest  that  way. 
We  just  can’t  prove  anything  one  way  or 
the  other.  Perhaps  there  will  always  be  a 
shadow  on  this  case.” 

Final  resolution 

Sketch,  who  has  been  careful  not  to 


write  a  final  verdict  on  the  Taton  case, 
said  the  Kansas  State  student  body  was 
taking  definite  positions  on  the  case. 

“The  students  would  speak  in  ex¬ 
tremes,”  Sketch  noted.  “Some  would  say 
they  were  sure  Taton  was  a  suicide  vic¬ 
tim,  and  some  would  say  they  were  pos¬ 
itive  he  was  murdered.” 

Bill  Felber,  the  executive  editor  of 
the  Mercury,  said  the  Kansas  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  have  been  engaged 
in  a  “responsibility-dodging”  gambit. 

“It  remains  an  unsettled  question,” 
Felber  said.  “An  open  issue  —  and  that 
makes  everyone  uneasy.  Even  though 
there  seems  to  be  an  emotional  bias  to¬ 
ward  suicide.  But  the  way  it  has  been 
handled  raises  a  whole  set  of  questions.” 

Meanwhile,  the  campus  waits  for  a 
final  answer. 

“I  call  once  a  week  to  find  out  if 
they’ve  got  anything,”  said  Lunday.  “I 
care  about  the  people  in  this  story.  I’ve 
developed  a  relationship  with  them. 
Ross’  mom  is  such  a  sweetheart.  She 
told  me  about  so  many  things  about 
him.  They  ought  to  finish  it.” 

University  media  response 

The  irony  of  the  Taton  case  is  that 
Kansas  State  police  and  college  officials 
worked  diligently  to  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

“I  was  surprised  the  university  was  so 
forthcoming,”  said  Beth  Bohn,  the  edu¬ 
cation  writer  for  the  Mercury.  “They 
were  the  ones  who  mentioned  it  was  a 
possible  murder.  Just  saying  that  sent 
shock  waves  through  the  community. 
But  they  did  everything  they  could  to 
reassure  everyone.” 

Ron  Johnson,  adviser  to  the  Colle¬ 
gian,  said  Kansas  State  had  no  choice. 

“The  university  had  to  be  forthright 
with  the  news  media,”  he  noted.  “It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Many  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  understand  that  even 
Kansas  is  not  immune  to  crime.” 

McClatchy  funds 
Cal  State  chair 

FUNDING  FOR  THE  $300,000  Roger 
Tatarian  Chair  in  Journalism  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  in  Fresno  is  com¬ 
plete  now  that  McClatchy  Newspapers 
has  donated  $155,000. 

The  endowment  will  go  toward  hav¬ 
ing  distinguished  newspeople  speak  to 
journalism  classes. 

Tatarian,  a  former  Cal  State  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  now  is  a  Fresno  Bee 
columnist. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

Cleage,  for  instance,  I  bypassed  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vent  my  rage  at  the  nega¬ 
tive  stereotypes  of  mulattoes  that  she 
perpetuated  in  the  play. 

While  there  is  a  magazine  devoted 
to  the  issues  of  multiracial  people,  In¬ 
terrace  is  to  them  what  Ebony  is  to 
African  Americans:  a  fluffy,  feel-good 
publication  that  preaches  to  the  con¬ 
verted.  And  much  of  that  preaching, 
as  is  true  in  the  mainstream  press,  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  issues  of  the  parents 
rather  than  the  issues  of  the  children. 

Editors  and  reporters  often  make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  the  target  au¬ 
diences  for  stories  on  biracial  issues  are 
those  of  mixed  heritage  and  the  mi¬ 
norities  with  whom  they  share  ances¬ 
try. 

This  is  evident  when  a  wire  service 
sends  out  an  article  on  Village  Voice 
columnist  Lisa  Jones  and  her  book. 
Bulletproof  Dim,  tagged  as  a  story  for 
“at-risk”  readers  —  minorities. 

While  minorities,  no  doubt,  are  in 
need  of  education  in  regard  to  multira¬ 
cial  issues,  mainstream  America  needs 


an  equal  amount  because  it  includes 
our  parents,  siblings,  grandparents, 
aunts  and  uncles,  cousins,  friends  and 
co-workers. 

Hopefully,  when  I  run  into  this  read¬ 
er  in  the  future,  he  will  realize  that  the 
articles  I  write  are  of  national  concern 
because  other  reporters  will  have  taken 
the  time  to  make  it  their  obsession, 
too. 

Scripps  busy 
in  TV  production 

WHAT’S  SO  UNUSUAL  about  an 
NBC  News  documentary  with  Tom 
Brokaw? 

For  one  thing,  the  upcoming  show  is 
being  produced  by  Scripps  Howard  Pro¬ 
ductions,  the  TV  production  unit  of 
E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

The  project,  about  Microsoft  founder 
Bill  Gates  and  the  emerging  infobahn, 
came  about  because  NBC  News  wanted 
veteran  producer  Craig  Leake,  who  is 
president  of  Scripps  Howard  News  Pro¬ 
ductions,  on  the  story.  It  got  him 
through  an  alliance  between  Creative 
Artists  Agency,  the  Hollywood  talent 


agency,  and  N.S.  Bienstock,  which  rep¬ 
resents  TV  news  bigs  such  as  Dan 
Rather. 

Electronic  Media  reported  that, 
among  other  projcets,  Scripps  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  new  kind  of  news  magazine, 
which  it  hopes  to  syndicate  to  broadcast 
or  cable  networks,  and  a  show  that 
broadcast  journalist  Linda  Ellerbee’s 
Lucky  Duck  Productions  is  working  on, 
“The  Investigative  Reporters,”  a  series 
portraying  how  journalists  broke  big 
stories. 


REUTERS  HOLDINGS  PLC,  the 
British  financial  information  and  news 
company,  reported  1994  net  earnings 
rose  16%  to  $542  million. 

Operating  profits  surged  21%  to  $718 
million.  The  operating  profit  margin 
slipped  to  19.9%,  from  20.3%,  but  with¬ 
out  acquisitions  it  grew  to  21.3%. 

Revenue  increased  23%  to  $3.60  bil¬ 
lion,  a  17%  increase  without  acquisi¬ 
tions,  despite  stable  prices.  Less  than 
10%  of  Reuters’  revenue  derives  from 


news  services. 


Reuters  profits  up 


Some  Interesting  Facts  About 
The  United  States  Postai  Service 


By  now  everybody  knows  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
issues  millions  of  stamps  each  year,  commemorating  some 
of  history  and  culture’s  greatest  accomplishments  and 
individuals.  And,  most  people  are  aware  that  the  U.S. 

Postal  Service  delivers  to  every  address  in  America,  six 
days  a  week.  But,  there’s  a  lot  about  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  that  people  don’t  know. 

For  example... 

U.S.  Postal  Service  operations  are  not 
supported  by  tax  dollars.  - 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  only  government 
service  not  funded  by  tax  revenues.  Every  penny,  nickle 
and  dime  of  our  annual  revenue  comes  from  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  other  postal  products  and  services. 

Americans  enjoy  the  lowest  mailing  rates  in 
the  industrialize  world. 

We’re  quite  proud  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  able  to 
offer  the  world’s  best  communications  value.  At  32$,  U.S. 


postal  rates  are  a  real  bargain  compared  to  those  of  Japan 
(81  $),  Germany  (64$)  and  France  (47$). 

The  largest  civilian  work  force  is  integral  to 
Americans  communities. 

Nearly  729,000  career  employees  in  more  than  40,000 
post  offices  across  the  country  deliver  1 77  billion  pieces  of 
mail  each  year  —  nearly  40  percent  of  the  world’s  mail 
volume.  Our  employees  are  also  active  members  of  their 
communities,  contributing  time  to  such  activities  as  painting 
the  homes  of  elderly  neighbors,  providing  food  and  shelter 
to  the  homeless  and  raising  money  for  disabled  members 
of  their  communities. 

The  new  Eagle  symbol  represents  our  forward- 
thinking  and  breakthrough  performance. 

The  Eagle  symbol  is  the  trademark  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  V^ile  we  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  full 
range  of  postal  products  and  services,  we  request  that  you 
not  take  liberties  with  our  logo. 
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by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  CONTINUES 
to  build  its  health-care  advertising 
sales  network. 

The  newspaper  rep  firm’s  Big  &  Easy 
Healthcare  Network,  formed  last  year, 
operates  as  a  one  order/one  bill  sales 
and  marketing  cooperative  service  for 
drug  and  remedy  marketers  who  want 
to  advertise  in  major  market  news¬ 
papers. 

The  network  offers  guaranteed  sec¬ 
tion  positioning,  and  advertisers  must 
spend  a  minimum  of  $250,000,  in  at 
least  three  markets. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1995,  the 
Healthcare  Network  has  secured  $10.1 
million  in  advertising  commitments 
from  drug  and  remedy  companies.  Of 
that,  $3.2  million  worth  of  business  al¬ 
ready  has  run,  and  the  remaining  $6.9 
million  will  run  by  the  end  of  the  first 
half,  according  to  Newspapers  First. 

During  the  first  quarter,  brands  such 
as  Dovonex,  Raloxifene,  Norplant, 
Quickcare  and  Aleve  have  run  ads 
through  the  network,  from  most  major 
health  care  companies  such  as  Merck 
ik  Co.  Inc.,  Hoechst-Roussel,  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Eli-Lilly,  American  Home 
Products  Corp.,  Warner-Lambert  Co. 
and  Westwood-  Squibb.  Combined, 
the  advertisers  have  purchased  a  total 
of  1,270  pages  through  the  network. 

Jay  Zitz,  president  and  CEO  of 
Newspapers  First,  believes  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  trend  will  carry  through  to 
the  end  of  this  year,  to  surpass  last 
year’s  health-care  ad-dollar  total  of 
$18.25  million. 

“If  we  continue  doing  what  we  are 


doing,  we  expect  our  success  to  contin¬ 
ue,”  he  said.  “Our  advertisers  have 
been  surprised  and  pleased  in  some 
very  quantifiable  ways.” 

In  fact,  repeat  advertising  plays  a  big 
part  in  the  network’s  success.  Compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Merck  and  Co.,  and  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  have  used  the  network 
repeatedly  to  market  new  brands. 

Following  a  successful  run  last  year, 
Merck’s  Mevacor  brand  was  placed  in 
19  newspapers  in  16  markets  for  an  ap¬ 
proximate  $250,000  campaign.  Procter 
&.  Gamble  also  recently  repeated  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  from  last  year,  with  a 
full-page  ad  for  the  Aleve  brand,  which 
ran  in  26  newspapers  in  50  markets. 

Zitz  noted  that  newspapers  work 
particularly  well  for  the  drug  and  rem¬ 
edy  manufacturers  because  of  space 
needed  for  long,  legal  copy  require¬ 
ments.  Demographics  for  newspapers 
also  trend  older  and  more  affluent  as 
compared  to  other  media,  presenting  a 
valuable  target  market  for  advertisers. 

Contributing  to  the  strong  selling 
effort  in  the  first  half  is  the  sales  mo¬ 
mentum  that  began  to  build  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1994,  Zitz  said. 

“We  had  some  very  good  success  in 
the  second  half  of  1994,”  he  said.  The 
ads  worked  well,  so  advertisers  like 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  Merck  &.  Co., 
have  come  back. 

“New  advertisers  have  seen  that  suc¬ 
cess  and  want  to  achieve  the  same  re¬ 
sults,”  he  added. 

Also  helping  sales  is  the  recent  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  sales  department’s 
compensation  plan.  Currently,  sales¬ 
people  are  paid  60%  salary  and  40% 
commission  on  sales,  and  Zitz  empha¬ 


sized  that  the  intention  is  to  tie  results 
closely  to  compensation. 

“Folks  take  a  far  more  proactive  role 
in  the  selling  process,”  Zitz  said.  “They 
go  after  opportunities,  and  have  gener¬ 
ated  a  number  of  sales  because  of  that. 

“The  most  exciting  thing  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  newspapers  are  getting  a  pret¬ 
ty  healthy  share  of  health  care  adver¬ 
tising,  instead  of  seeing  it  go  into  oth¬ 
er  media,  and  we  expect  that  to 
continue,”  Zitz  said. 


THE  PARENT  COMPANY  of  a  New 
jersey  weekly  must  pay  a  fine  to  a 
woman  who  claimed  she  was  harassed 
by  the  newspaper’s  telemarketing  staff,  a 
superior  court  ruled  recently. 

Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  the  parent 
company  of  the  Hillsborough  Beacon, 
was  ordered  to  pay  Constance  Szefczek 
$2,000  for  four  calls  that  were  made  af¬ 
ter  she  requested  to  be  placed  on  a  no¬ 
call  list.  Szefczek  claimed  she  was  called 
repeatedly  during  1993  and  1994  while 
trying  to  care  for  her  terminally  ill  hus¬ 
band.  Other  telemarketers,  including 
another  area  newspaper,  all  honored 
her  no-call  request,  she  said. 

“There  have  been  1.1  million  calls  a 
year,  and  this  is  the  first  claim,”  said  Al 
McGimpsey,  counsel  for  Princeton 
Packet.  “We’re  dealing  with  human  be¬ 
ings.  This  isn’t  God  running  this  sys¬ 
tem.” 

McGimpsey  added  that  the  verdict 
may  be  appealed.  —  Dorothy  Giobbe 


GLOBE  SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  started  a  second  regional  edition  of 
Homes  Magazine,  a  targeted  real  estate 
magazine  for  the  Boston  suburbs. 

Homes  Magazine  is  a  monthly  four- 
color  free  magazine  that  covers  34 
communities  west  of  Boston.  The  new 
edition.  Homes  Magazine  NW,  covers 
26  cities  and  towns  northwest  of 
Boston. 


Advertising/Promotion 


‘Big  &  Easy’ ad 
sales  service 
topping  ’94  biz 

For  the  first  half  of  1 995,  Newspapers  First’s 
Healthcare  Network  has  secured  $10.1  million 
in  ad  commitments  from  drug  and  remedy  companies 


Paper  must  pay 
woman  harassed  by 
telemarketing  calls 


Globe  subsidiary 
adds  real  estate  mag 
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Advertising  tax  looms 
in  wake  of  calls 
for  balanced  budget 


Republican  senator  says  if  cash 
crunch  comes  up,  it’s  a  possibility 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

BALANCING  THE  FEDERAL  budget 
will  mean  finding  revenue  from  various 
sources,  and  one  area  to  watch  is  the 
tax  deductibility  of  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Advertising  groups  worked  diligent¬ 
ly  to  stop  this  issue  from  being  used  as 
an  example  of  corporate  welfare  by  the 
president  during  his  recent  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  explained  Dick 
O’Connor,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Lin- 
tas  Campbell-Ewald  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Advertising  Federation, 
during  the  AAF’s  annual  government 
affairs  conference  in  Washington. 


Sen.  Charles  Grassley  (R-Iowa),  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  real  tax  issues  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  once  the  Republicans’  Con¬ 
tract  with  America  is  finished. 

“We  do  have  to  deal  with  the 
deficit,”  he  said,  “but  we  have  to  deal 
with  spending  cuts  first. 

“If  we  get  down  to  a  crunch  for 
money,  reconsidering  the  advertising 
tax  is  likely,”  Grassley  said.  He  added, 
however,  “I  don’t  think  it’s  a  good  idea. 
It  is  a  legitimate  business  expense.  Ei¬ 
ther  it’s  a  legitimate  deduction”  and 
businesses  are  allowed  to  deduct  it 
completely,  or  they  should  not  allow  it 
at  all,  rather  than  some  partial  deduc¬ 
tion. 

“If  history  is  any  teacher.  I’m  sure 
we’ll  see  these  issues  come  up  again,” 
Grassley  said  of  ad  taxes,  as  well  as  al¬ 
cohol  and  tobacco  advertising  restric¬ 
tions. 


Michigan  Democratic  Rep.  Sander 
Levin  said  the  House  Ways  &.  Means 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
was  gearing  up  to  tackle  tax  issues. 

Levin  identified  three  issues  raised 
by  the  Republican  contract  proposals 
for  tax  reduction:  the  inescapable  rela¬ 
tionship  of  tax  reduction  to  the  deficit; 
the  relationship  between  tax  policy/tax 
reduction  and  growth;  and  the  inter¬ 
face  between  tax  cuts  and  the  overall 
distribution  of  income. 

While  he  warned  the  AAF  to  “keep 
your  eye  on  the  expensing  issue,”  Levin 
advised  not  to  lose  any  sleep  over  it, 
but  “watch  the  impact  of  [other]  tax  is¬ 
sues.” 


“I  think,  to  put  it  as  dramatically  as 
I  can,  a  $7-trillion  deficit  five  years 
from  now  will  not  be  good  for  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Levin  said. 

Diversity  in  the  advertising  business 
was  the  issue  of  concern  to  Rep. 
Cardiss  Collins  (D-IIL),  who  chided  ad 
people  for  recognizing  the  value  of 
African  Americans  as  consumers  and 
endorsers  but  not  as  employees. 

Collins  said  that  while  she  has  seen 
a  diversity  of  faces  in  ads  —  which  she 
hopes  will  continue  to  grow  —  she  was 
alarmed  by  a  study  showing  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  people  of  color  working  for 
advertising  agencies. 

“I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
industry  able  to  convince  minorities  to 
plunk  down  billions  of  dollars  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  cannot  persuade  them  to 
join  the  industry,”  she  said.  “You  can 
no  longer  hide  your  dismal  employ¬ 
ment  record  behind  the  smoke  screen 


of  internships  and  training  programs.” 

In  addition,  she  was  dismayed  by  the 
exclusion  of  black-owned  agencies 
from  general  contract  bidding. 

Rep.  Michael  Oxley  (R-Ohio)  said 
he  was  particularly  pleased  by  last 
year’s  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  noted  that 
one  nice  thing  about  being  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  this  year  is  the  fact  that  “the  me¬ 
dia  and  our  colleagues  take  what  we 
say  a  lot  more  seriously.” 

When  asked  about  advertising  con- 
rent  regulations  for  alcohol  and  tobac¬ 
co  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Oxley  said,  “The  short  answer 
is,  they  are  not  going  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Our  goal  is  less  regulation,  not 
more.  Regulatory  agencies  have  far 
outstripped  their  authority.” 

The  telecommunications’  “regulato¬ 
ry  environment  we  have  now  will  not 
accommodate  technology  as  fast  as  it’s 
coming,”  said  Sen.  Conrad  Burns  (R- 
Mont.),  a  self-professed  fan  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business. 

Advertising  is  going  to  “pay  the 
way”  for  new  technology,  he  added, 

(See  Ad  tax  on  page  37) 


HONG  KONG 

1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty, 
talk  to  people  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  or 
Washington,  D.C. 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 


Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 
680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 

Eva  Tsang 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  California  94108 
(415)  397-2215 

Kathy  Dempsey 
1150  18th  Street.  NW  #475 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  331-8947 


“If  history  is  any  teacher,  Pm  sure  we’ll  see  these 
issues  come  up  again,”  Grassley  said  of  ad  taxes,  as 
well  as  alcohol  and  tobacco  advertising  restrictions. 
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News  Tech _ 

Newspaper 

publishers  protest 
paper  price  punch 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  chairman 
says  pending  hikes  threaten  to  drive 
small  newspapers  out  of  business 

And  fewer  newspapers,  he  warned,  will 
result  in  depressed  newsprint  sales  in 
the  long  run. 

Newsprint  price  increases  —  total¬ 
ing  about  30%  in  the  last  year  —  often 
hit  small,  independent  papers  harder, 
because  they  don’t  get  the  volume  dis¬ 
counts  accorded  to  the  giant  groups. 

While  newsprint  manufacturers 
don’t  owe  newspapers  any  favors, 
Brumback  said,  “the  interests  of  your 


“I  certainly  understand  their  concerns  and 
certainly  would  hope  that  our  change  in  newsprint 
prices  would  not  do  serious  damage  to  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry,  because  they  are 
our  customers,”  said  James  Burke,  who  is 
president  and  CEO  of  Southeast  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co. 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

CALLING  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 
spikes  “unprecedented”  in  the  last  50 
years.  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  (NAA)  chairman  Charles 
Brumback  says  pending  hikes  threaten 
to  drive  small  newspapers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  a  letter  to  30  or  40  top  newsprint 
manufacturing  executives,  part  of  an 


NAA  campaign  to  combat  price  hikes, 
Brumback  conceded  that  papermakers 
need  to  recoup  from  “several  years  of 
unprecedented  losses. 

“However,  we  urge  you  to  consider 
the  impact  of  rapidly  escalating  news¬ 
print  prices  . . .  especially  on  small  and 
mid-sized  publishers.  It  is  distinctly 
possible  that  a  continuation  of  the 
pricing  pattern  experienced  over  the 
past  year  will  drive  many  smaller  pub¬ 
lishers  out  of  business  or  force  them  to 
curtail  operations  dramatically,”  said 
Brumback,  whose  full-time  job  is 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Tribune  Co. 


industry  and  ours  are  best  served  by 
avoiding  major  aberrations  from  the 
historical  newsprint  pricing  patterns.” 

Brumback’s  message  in  late  February 
was  heard  courteously  —  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  wise  practice  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  customers  —  but  nobody  was 
rushing  to  cut  prices.  Quite  the  oppo¬ 
site.  Price  hikes  continued  on  schedule 
in  March,  and  another  increase  is  due 
May  1. 

All  with  good  reason,  manufacturers 
say.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
newsprint  was  selling  for  as  little  as 
$430  a  metric  ton,  compared  with 


$600  in  1988.  Prices  have  been  so  low 
that  Canadian  producers  alone  racked 
up  over  $5  billion  in  combined  losses 
in  the  period.  Even  with  transaction 
prices  shooting  to  around  $600  in 
March,  newsprint  still  costs  less  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms,  than  it  did  in  1988. 

What  troubles  Brumback  and  the 
rest  of  the  newspaper  industry  is  a  pro¬ 
jected  May  1  increase  to  $675  a  ton, 
which,  if  it  sticks,  would  mean  a  jump 
of  nearly  60%  in  less  than  18  months. 

“I  certainly  understand  their  con¬ 
cerns  and  certainly  would  hope  that 
our  change  in  newsprint  prices  would 
not  do  serious  damage  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  industry,  because  they 
are  our  customers,”  said  James  Burke, 
who  is  president  and  CEO  of  South¬ 
east  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  in 
Dublin,  Ga.,  and  chairman  of  the 
newsprint  committee  of  the  American 
Forest  &  Paper  Association. 

It  is  the  price  jump  —  30%  or  so  in 
a  year  —  that  has  publishers  jumpy, 
Burke  said,  explaining  that  without  the 
record  drop  —  discounts  as  high  as 
40%  off  the  list  price  last  year  —  there 
would  be  no  record  price  increase. 
Manufacturers  need  profits  so  they  can 
reinvest  in  new  plants,  he  said. 

Like  newspaper  publishers,  news¬ 
print  producers  are  paying  soaring 
prices  for  raw  materials,  which  repre¬ 
sent  15%  to  20%  of  total  costs  for  both 
industries.  For  papermakers,  tight  sup¬ 
plies  and  growing  demand  have  pushed 
prices  of  wood  pulp  and  of  old  news¬ 
papers  as  much  as  500%  higher,  Burke 
said.  Still,  newsprint  costs  no  more 
now  than  it  did  six  years  ago. 

“All  the  producers  realize  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  situation,”  Burke  said.  “Had  we 
not  had  such  a  pressing  situation  our¬ 
selves,  prices  would  not  have  escalated 
so  rapidly.” 

He  applied  the  bouncing  ball  theory 
to  newsprint  prices;  The  further  the 
ball  falls,  the  higher  it  bounces. 

But  prices  can’t  continue  to  rise  so 
fast,  Burke  said,  adding,  “I’m  sure  any 
future  price  changes  will  be  much  more 
reasonable.” 

Brumback’s  plea  followed  a  similar 
refrain  made  by  Canadian  publishers 
in  December. 

What  was  the  reaction?  “They 
raised  their  prices  anyway,”  said  John 

(See  Paper  on  page  37) 
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Orders  and 
installations 

More  keyless  offset  for  North  America 


KBA-Molter  Corp. 

York,  Pa. 

Ontario’s  Windsor  Star  has  ordered 
a  KBA  Anilox'Colora  press.  To  be  de¬ 
livered  early  next  year,  it  is  the  second 
such  keyless-inking  offset  press  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  North  American  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  press  maker’s  15th  sale  of 
anilox  offset  technology  worldwide. 
The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
been  printed  entirely  on  its  Anilox- 
Colora  since  late  last  summer. 

Southam  Newspapers’  86,000-circu¬ 
lation  Star  will  get:  26  print  couples, 
including  two  five-couple  towers,  one 
eight-couple  tower  and  two  expand¬ 
able  four-couple  towers  to  print  up  to 
16  process-color  and  16  spot-color 
pages;  seven  Pastostar  core-driven  reel- 
stands;  KBA  Basko  web  tension  con¬ 
trol  system  with  tension-measuring 
rollers  and  remotely  adjustable  drag  el¬ 
ements  to  improve  register  and  reduce 
waste;  RF160  3:2  folder  (160  pages  col¬ 
lect,  80  pages  straight)  and  KF80  jaw 
folder  (commercial  work,  small  daily 
runs)  in  tandem,  with  two  levels  of 
double  formers  on  each  and  a  bay  win¬ 
dow  arrangement  for  extra  color  pag¬ 
ing;  makeready-to-press  fully  automatic 
paper  roll  loading  from  Switzerland’s 
Von  Roll  Systoms. 

Two  Colora  presses  with  conven¬ 
tional  inking  will  go  to  Seoul’s 
500,000-circulation  Han  Kyoreh  Shin' 
mun,  the  second  Korean  daily  in  a  year 
to  order  the  press  from  Koenig  & 
Bauer,  Wurzburg,  Germany,  after  a  sale 
to  the  regional  Chonnam  Ilbo, 
Kwangju. 

Each  70,000-cph  press  for  Seoul  will 
comprise  four  two-armed  Pastostar 
reelstands,  a  four-high  tower  of  H-type 
printing  units  and  three  arch-type 
units  (two  of  them  stacked),  capable  of 
printing  a  32-page  paper  with  eight 
pages  of  four-over-four  color.  To  fit  the 
superstructure  in  the  existing  plant, 
four  formers  will  be  positioned  side  by 
side  to  permit  straight  production  of 
papers  with  up  to  four  sections  without 
using  a  higher  balloon  former. 


Alta  Graphics  Inc. 

Roswell,  Ga. 

Used  equipment  for  the  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  Citizen  Tribune,  (rebuilt  Goss 
Urbanite);  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  News 
(refurbished  10-unit  Goss  SC);  Mount 
Vernon,  Wash.,  Skagit  Valley  Herald 
(three  rebuilt  Goss  SC  stacked  units); 
Editora  Hoy,  Santo  Domingo,  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  (11  Harris  1680  units, 
double  3:2  folder);  Cartersville,  Ga., 
Daily  Tribune  News  (rebuilt  Muller 
Martini  231  stacker);  Reforma,  Mexico 
City  (refurbished  bottom  wrappers). 

Solna  Wab  USA  Inc. 

Lenexa,  Kan. 

On  a  newly  developed  platform  able 
to  support  80%  of  their  weight,  four 
specially  designed  Distributor  300  1  +  1 
units  will  be  placed  atop  an  existing 
Solna  D25-D  at  Sweden’s  Norra 
Vdsterbotten,  Skelleftea,  and  a  Solna 
D30-A  at  Falu  Kuriren,  Falun,  by  Swe¬ 
den’s  Solna  International. 

The  units  will  provide  more  color 
capacity  for  the  30,000-circulation  dai¬ 
ly  tabloids,  one  of  which  also  prints  a 
large  number  of  semicommercial  prod¬ 
ucts.  To  be  running  in  October,  the 
units  will  arrive  with  plate  readers  and 
Solna  Press  Control  system  5.0,  with 
ink  presetting. 

Farag  Inc. 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Sweden’s  Expressen  Jonkooping  inte¬ 
grated  a  trimming  drum  at  its  new 
mailroom,  which  uses  switched  Single 
Copy  Conveyors,  programmable  Multi¬ 
cell  stackers  and  labeling,  wrapping, 
strapping  and  loading  systems. 

Mailroom  systems  for  Belgium’s  Het 
Laatste  Nieuws,  produced  at  the  Hoste 
NV  plant  outside  Brussels,  have  two 
more  inserting  drums,  and  Variodisc 
technology  is  being  integrated  with  the 
three  Single  Copy  Conveyor  lines, 
which  feed  Multicell  stackers. 

Newspaper  publisher  Mlada  Fronta 
and  printer-publisher  Novotisk  have 
installed  Single  Copy  Conveyors,  in¬ 


serting  drums.  Multicell  stackers, 
Metaverpa  strappers  and  a  bundle  dis¬ 
tribution  system  at  plants  in  Prague 
and  Olomouc,  Czech  Republic. 

An  upgrade  to  facilities  at  Federal 
Capital  Press  of  Australia  Pty.  Ltd., 
slated  to  go  into  production  next 
spring,  will  automate  inserting  and 
processing  of  the  daily  Canberra 
Times,  weekly  Chronicle  and  several 
other  papers.  The  system  includes  a 
Single  Copy  Conveyor  with  Multicell 
stackers,  an  inserting  system  with 
Minidisc  and  Rollpack  units.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  the  plant  will  test  the  new  Roll- 
flat  for  processing  10,000  single  copies 
per  hour  for  home  delivery. 

Idab  Wamac  Pacific  Ltd. 

Hong  Kong 

For  its  new  plant,  China  Times, 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  ordered  mailroom 
equipment  and  controls  from  Idab  Inc., 
Hampton,  Va.,  and  Idab-Wamac  AB, 
Eksjo,  Sweden,  consisting  of  four  sin¬ 
gle  copy  gripper  conveyor  lines,  six 
stackers,  bundle  conveyors,  packaging 
equipment  with  automatic  bar  coded 
label  application  and  detection  for 
bundle  tracking.  BE^P 
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Planning,  architecture, 
engineering  and 
construction;  all  under 
one  roof... that’s  why 
I’m  at  McClier. 

Kick  Rogers  -  VP  [*roject  Management 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


by  Thomas  Winship 

Jim  Batten  and 
civic  journalism 


I  had  been  feeling  particularly  blue 
lately  about  the  state  of  newspapering. 

I  found  a  cure. 

It  was  a  visit  with  Jim  Batten  over  a 
bowl  of  navy  bean  soup  in  his  sixth 
floor  office  overlooking  Biscayne  Bay. 

Here’s  this  giant  of  a  man,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  most  admired,  in  a  titanic  battle 
against  brain  cancer,  and  all  he  wants 
to  talk  about  is  “the  good  work  so 
many  papers  are  doing  out  there.” 

Once  he  detoured  offhandedly  into 
his  personal  struggle,  “the  burden  now 
is  not  so  much  cancer  as  the  burden  of 
the  treatment.”  He  receives  chemo¬ 
therapy  treatments  every  two  or  three 
weeks  and  steroids  daily.  And  he  likes 
to  show  that  he  can  walk  pretty  well 
without  his  fancy  cane. 

Jim  Batten,  59,  handsome,  gentle 
and  one  of  those  rare  birds  who  always 
thinks  about  the  welfare  and  comforts 
of  other  people,  kept  coming  back  to  a 
management  meeting  of  the  publishers 

Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


and  editors  of  his  29  newspapers,  a  ses¬ 
sion  he  attended  in  February. 

“That  meeting  dealt  with  all  the 
wonderful  and  exciting  projects  our  pa¬ 
pers  are  doing  for  their  community,” 
Batten  enthused.  “1  only  wish  we  could 
somehow  recapture  the  spirit  of  that 
meeting  in  a  hardback  book  of  some 
kind. 

“It  just  might  give  some  encourage¬ 
ment  to  folks  in  the  business.  To  be  so 
depressed  and  so  negative  about  the 
press,  as  many  are  these  days,  is  not 
healthy  for  anyone.” 

But,  like  every  CEO  of  a  newspaper 
company,  the  soaring  price  of 
newsprint  was  stuck  firmly  in  his  craw. 

He  then  sailed  into  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  subjects  —  public  or  civic  jour¬ 
nalism. 

1^^  atten  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters  of  this  hot  button  trend  — 
public  journalism.  He  planted  the  seed 
in  a  memorable  Riverside,  Calif.,  lec¬ 
ture  in  1988. 

Recently,  he  told  his  flagship  paper, 
the  Miami  Herald: 

“1  think  it’s  good  that  our  people  re¬ 


alize  it’s  not  enough  to  just  lay  out  the 
wickedness  of  its  world,  the  negatives 
in  newspapers,  and  that  they’re  also 
asking.  How  can  1  help  my  community? 
How  can  1  help  it  do  a  better  job?” 

atten  is  concerned  not  a  bit  that 
some  editors’  friends  have  pooh- 
poohed  his  concept  of  civic  journalism 
as  a  threat  to  newspaper  objectivity. 

Many  good  editors,  consciously  or 
not,  have  been  practicing  civic  journal¬ 
ism  for  years.  Batten  conceded,  howev¬ 
er,  that  he  doesn’t  particularly  like  the 
label  “public”  journalism.  But  he  didn’t 
have  any  substitute  rhetoric  in  mind. 

Batten  remains  firmly  convinced 
about  the  rejuvenating  worth  of  public- 
spirited  journalism  for  whatever  ails 
the  news  business. 

The  movement,  clearly,  is  still  gath¬ 
ering  momentum,  and  little  wonder 
when  one  considers  the  movement’s 
rationale,  funders  and  players. 

The  Batten  seed  sprouted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places.  But  the  lead  really  came 
from  David  Mathews,  president  of  the 
Kettering  Foundation,  in  his  early 
recognition  of  Jay  Rosen,  along  with 
board  chair  Katherine  Fanning.  Initial 
conferences  and  experiments  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  project  on  “Public  Life 
and  the  press”  funded  by  the  Knight 
foundation  at  the  American  Press  In¬ 
stitute  and  run  by  Rosen,  a  New  York 
University  journalism  professor,  and 
Kettering. 

Said  Fanning:  “Stimulating  citizens 
to  engage  in  rational  discourse  —  not 
just  argument  —  is  a  key  objective  of 
public  journalism.” 

Said  Knight  foundation  president 
Creed  Black,  “This  project  addresses 
that  role  in  concrete  terms  with  jour¬ 
nalists  on  the  front  line.  Looking  at 

(See  New  Curmudgeon  on  page  37) 


Why  Dave  Barry  urges  you  to  join  IRE  in  Miami  this  June: 


"...South  Florida  is  the  ideal  place  for  anyone 
interested  in  investigating  things.  We  have 
crime  going  on  in  four  major  languages... This  is 
a  Tourist  Paradise,  with  visitors  lured  from  all 
over  the  world  by  our  new  tourism  slogan; 
“Come  Back  To  Miami!  We  Weren’t  Shooting 
at  You.” 

Sand,  sun,  surf,  salsa.... and  a  star-studded  National 
Conference  with  hundreds  of  speakers,  panels, 
receptions  and  tours,  and  the  best  of  what  IRE  has 
to  offer:  a  chance  to  network.  Don't  miss  out.  You'll 
be  talking  about  this  (instead  of  just  hearing  about 
it)  for  years  to  come. 


lJUNE  8-11,  1995 

For  more  information,  call 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
at  (314)  882-2042; fax  (314)882- 
5431;  or  E-mail jourire@ 
muccmaiLmissoun.edu. 
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Rnancial  Briefs 


Thomson  reports 
higher  earnings 

THOMSON  CORP.  REPORTED  1994 
earnings  surged  to  $427  million,  or  740 
a  share,  from  $277  million,  or  480  a 
share,  in  1993. 

Excluding  special  items,  including  a 
$100-million  charge  in  1993  to  restruc¬ 
ture  newspaper  operations,  earnings 
rose  21.3%  in  1994,  as  revenues  rose  to 
$6.35  billion,  from  $5.85  billion  in  1993, 
and  operating  profit  surged  to  $686  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $502  million. 

The  Toronto-based  conglomerate 
said  it  set  new  records  for  operating 
profit,  cash  flow  and  earnings,  as  all  op¬ 
erating  groups  performed  to  goals  last 
year. 

“We  have  successfully  emerged  from 
a  period  of  transition  as  we  responded 
to  fundamental  changes  in  many  of  our 
marketplaces  and  to  competitive  chal¬ 
lenges,”  the  company  said.  “We  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  modern  and  efficient  base, 
and  the  financial  benefits  are  beginning 
to  be  reflected  in  our  operating  results.” 

Reorganized  North  American  news¬ 
papers  reversed  their  declining  profit 
trend  last  year.  Comparing  continuing 
operations,  newspaper  revenues  rose. 
5.5%  and  operating  profit  10.2%,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  effects  of  a  weak  Canadian 
dollar.  Newspaper  ad  revenues  acceler¬ 
ated  in  the  second  half  to  finish  1994 
5.1%  higher,  on  volume  up  1.4%.  U.S. 
linage  grew  2.2%. 

The  newspaper  group  posted  1994 
revenues  of  $1.11  billion,  up  slightly,  and 
operating  profit  of  $191  million,  up 
from  $174  million  in  1993. 

Thomson’s  flagship  newspaper.  Globe 
and  Mail  in  Torco^’o,  lifted  revenues 
11.4%  and  returned  -'s  operating  profit 
margin  to  double  Ci.gits.  Ad  volume  ad¬ 
vanced  7.2%,  undoing  a  decline  begun 
in  1990. 

Information  and  publishing  units 
posted  revenues  of  $3.02  billion,  up 
from  $2.7  billion,  and  operating  profit 
of  $488  million,  compared  with  $440 
million  in  1993.  Travel  businesses  raised 
revenues  to  $2.23  billion,  from  $2.04 
billion  in  1993,  and  operating  profit  to 
$140  million,  from  $117  million. 

Thomson  spent  $904  million  on  ac¬ 
quisitions  last  year,  nearly  10  times  its 
1993  spending. 

The  company’s  forecast  for  this  year 


is  “encouraging”  and  includes  “solid” 
sales  growth  and  “superior”  cash  flow 
and  earnings,  even  after  investments  for 
future  growth.  It  expects  “satisfactory” 
gains  in  newspaper  operating  profits 
this  year,  with  newsprint  price  hikes  to 
newspaper  largely  offset  by  higher  earn¬ 
ings  from  its  50%  stake  in  Augusta 
Newsprint  Co. 

Southam  ups  profits 

SOUTHAM  INC.,  CANADA’S  biggest 
newspaper  company,  doubled  its  1994 
earnings,  despite  a  modest  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  gain. 

The  Toronto-based  company  report¬ 
ed  fourth-quarter  net  income  of  $30.3 
million  (Canadian),  or  400  a  share, 
compared  with  $29.3  million,  or  380  a 
share,  a  year  earlier,  as  revenue  rose 
4.2%  to  $362.9  million.  Quarterly  news¬ 
paper  revenues  slipped  slightly  to  $222.4 
million  because  of  a  nine-day  strike  that 
cost  the  Vancouver  Sun  and  Province  $5 
million.  Newspaper  earnings  for  the 
quarter  advanced  14.3%  to  $31.9  million. 
Linage  declined  for  the  quarter,  but 
without  the  strike  would  have  been  flat. 

For  the  full  year  1994,  Southam  re¬ 
ported  net  income  more  than  doubled 
to  $44  million,  or  580  a  share,  from 


$21.6  million,  or  290  a  share,  in  1993. 

Newspaper  revenue  for  the  year  de¬ 
clined  slightly  to  $809.5  million,  as  in¬ 
come  jumped  57.1%  to  $73.6  million. 
Lower  labor  costs  accounted  for  $21.2 
million  of  the  gain.  With  a  five-year  la¬ 
bor  agreement  in  place  in  Vancouver, 
Southam  plans  to  spend  $100  million 
on  two  offset  press  lines. 

Business  communication  operations 
posted  record  earnings,  up  39.4%  to 
$14.5  million  on  revenue  up  5.9%  to 
$166.7  million,  and  Coles  Book  Stores 
lifted  results  for  the  year. 

Times  Co/s  debt 
gets  good  rating 

MOODY’S  INVESTORS  SERVICE 
has  given  an  A1  rating  —  the  seventh 
highest  rating  on  Moody’s  scale  of  27  — 
to  a  proposed  $400  million  in  New  York 
Times  Co.  long-term  debt. 

The  proposed  debt  would  fund  acqui¬ 
sitions  and  investments.  The  company 
plans  to  spend  over  $1  billion  on  TV 
stations  and  electronic  media  over  the 
next  five  years.  Even  with  a  new  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  works  at  its  flagship 
property,  the  Neiv  York  Times,  the  par¬ 
ent  company  still  generates  strong  cash 
flow,  Moody’s  said. 


Looking  for  a  WW  II 
Veteran  to  interview? 

During  this  World  War  II  commemorative  period,  we've 
lined  up  veterans  throughout  the  nation 
for  media  interviews. 

Give  The  American  Legion 
a  call.  We'll  help  you  arrange  a  great  interview 
in  your  town,  state,  or  across  the  nation. 
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For  God  and  Country 


Lew  Wood,  Public  Relations  Director 
Indianapolis  Headquarters 
(317)630-1253 


Phil  Budahn,  Media  Relations  Manager 
Washington  Office 
(202)  861-2790 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Newsprint's  impact 
on  the  features  biz 

The  sharp  increase  in  newsprint  prices  has  hurt,  but 
not  devastated,  some  syndicates  and  news  services 


by  David  As  tor 

IT’S  NOT  EASY  being  a  syndicate  in 
the  1990s. 

First  there  was  the  recession,  which 
hastened  the  demise  of  several  news¬ 
papers  and  caused  many  surviving  ones 
to  reduce  their  feature  budgets. 

Now,  newsprint  price  hikes  of  at 
least  30%  are  putting  pressure  on  many 
papers’  feature  budgets  and  newsholes. 

But  these  price  hikes  haven’t  hurt 
syndicates  and  news  services  as  much 
as  the  recession  did.  While  some  of 
these  feature  distributors  are  experi¬ 
encing  reduced  sales  and  increased 
cancellations,  the  industry  as  a  whole 
hasn’t  been  hurt  too  much  —  at  least  as 
of  yet. 

“People  are  still  buying,”  said  Sisters 
Syndicate  president  Christine  Ne¬ 
groni. 

“We  are  affected,  but  not  as  much  as 
we  thought  we  would  be,”  stated  Stuart 
Dodds,  editor  and  general  manager  of 
Chronicle  Features. 

King  executive  vice  president 
Lawrence  Olsen  said  he  hasn’t  seen 
“any  dramatic  increase”  in  cancella¬ 
tions  and  sales  difficulties  due  to  the 
rise  in  newsprint  prices. 

“But  editors  are  concerned  about  it,” 


he  remarked.  “They’re  being  more  de¬ 
liberate  in  their  buying,  perhaps.  Fea¬ 
tures  are  more  closely  scrutinized.” 

“It  takes  a  little  more  effort  to  sell 
something,”  added  Robert  Witty,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  and  editor  of  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service. 

Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  president  A1  Leeds  said 
“cancellations  are  up,”  but  noted  that 
there  are  still  a  lot  more  papers  buying 
rather  than  dropping  the  LAT-WP 
package. 

He  reported  that  LAT-WP  has  had 
40  new  sales  and  9  cancellations  so  far 
this  year,  compared  to  72  new  sales  and 
10  cancellations  in  all  of  1994. 

Newsprint  price  hikes  started  to  no¬ 
ticeably  affect  newspaper  budgets  at 
the  beginning  of  1995,  said  Steven 
Christensen,  vice  president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (LATS). 

Even  syndicates  experiencing 
healthy  revenue  growth  during  the  past 
three  months  say  they  probably  would 
have  done  even  better  if  newsprint 
costs  hadn’t  escalated. 

“Last  year,  we  were  doing  tons  of 
business  during  the  fall  and  Christmas 
time,”  said  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate/News  Service  president  and  editor 


1 


in  chief  John  Brewer.  “This  year,  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  instead  of  spectacular.” 

“Our  numbers  are  about  where  we 
expected  them  to  be,”  added  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  vice  president/nation¬ 
al  sales  director  Robert  Duffy.  “What 
we  don’t  know  is,  would  they  have 
been  better?” 

What  syndicate  executives  do  know 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  newsprint 
price  hikes  haven’t  hurt  feature  sales  as 
much  as  the  recession  did. 

For  one  thing.  Brewer  said,  more 
newspapers  went  out  of  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  recession  than  are  folding  now. 

Also,  several  syndicate  executives 
noted  that  many  newspapers  already 
pared  their  feature  budgets  during  the 
recession,  so  there  is  little  “fat”  left  to 
cut. 

Others  said  newsprint  prices  were 
relatively  low  for  several  years  before 
suddenly  rising  —  meaning  many 
newspapers  have  financial  reserves  to 
weather  the  current  crisis. 

Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG)  general  manager/editorial 
director  Alan  Shearer,  citing  a  recent 
American  Journalism  Review  column 
by  newspaper  analyst  John  Morton,  ob¬ 
served  that  newsprint  prices  would  be 
even  higher  now  if  they  had  increased 
at  the  annual  rate  of  inflation  during 
the  past  seven  years. 

Several  of  those  interviewed  further 
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noted  that  many  papers  can  still  afford 
plenty  of  syndicated  features  because 
rising  ad  revenues  have  helped  blunt 
the  impact  of  higher  newsprint  costs. 

“If  ad  revenues  had  stayed  flat,  then 
we  would  have  had  a  major  crisis,”  said 
Creators  Syndicate  president  Richard 
Newcombe.  “That’s  why  the  problem 
has  been  slight.” 

Ironically,  the  demand  for  newsprint 
to  publish  additional  advertising  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  prices  have  gone 
up. 

But  higher  ad  revenues  have  not 
prevented  some  papers  from  taking 
such  measures  as  firing  staff,  reducing 
newsholes  and  cutting  feature  budgets 
in  response  to  rising  newsprint  costs. 
Indeed,  when  papers  cancel  a  feature 
or  decline  to  buy  one,  they  often  cite 
newsprint  costs  as  the  reason. 

“It’s  definitely  what  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  are  saying,”  said  Sun-Times  Fea¬ 
tures  syndicate  manager  Elizabeth 
Owens-Schiele. 

One  syndicate  executive,  speaking 
on  background,  wondered  if  some 
profitable  papers  are  using  newsprint 
hikes  as  an  “excuse”  for  pulling  car¬ 
toons  and  columns  they  don’t  want 
anymore.  He  noted  that  syndicated 
features  can  be  so  inexpensive  that 
canceling  them  doesn’t  save  a  lot  of 
money. 

“What’s  more  economical  than  a 
syndicated  feature?”  another  executive, 
Crain  News  Service  sales  manager 
Joseph  Hanley,  asked  rhetorically. 

“And  if  you  cut  features,  readership 
may  suffer,”  added  Lisa  Klem  Wilson, 
vice  president/sales  and  marketing  at 
United  Media.  “Newspapers  still  have 
to  put  out  a  quality  product  for  read¬ 
ers.” 

When  papers  do  cut  back  on  their 
syndicate  buys,  they  tend  to  drop  what 
several  executives  described  as  “soft” 
and  “back  of  the  book”  features. 

Hanley  noted  that  features,  such  as 
real  estate  columns,  that  directly  at¬ 
tract  ads  are  usually  spared. 


Other  syndicate  executives  said  op¬ 
ed  and  comics  pages  seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  at  many  papers.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  these  pages  usually  have  a 
“defined”  allotment  of  space  each  day, 
so  there  is  little  flexibility  for  cutting. 
In  addition,  comics  are  one  of  the  most 
popular  parts  of  a  paper. 

Syndicates  also  reported  that  they 
haven’t  received  too  many  requests  to 
lower  their  feature  rates,  which  are 
pretty  low  already. 

“I  don’t  believe  editors  are  necessari¬ 
ly  looking  for  lower  prices,”  Chris¬ 
tensen  stated.  “If  they  don’t  have  the 
room  to  run  a  feature,  it  doesn’t  matter 
what  the  price  is.  I  think  the  key  issue 
with  newsprint  is  space,  as  opposed  to 
budget.” 

Walter  Mahoney,  vice  president/ 
sales  for  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  and  Tribune  Media 
Services,  said  newspaper  editors  have 
told  him  that  they  may  want  to  buy 
certain  features  but  don’t  know  where 
to  put  them. 

Some  syndicates  are  trying  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  situation  by  keeping  their 
features  as  short  as  possible. 

“We’re  paying  particular  attention  to 
length,”  said  Christensen  of  LATS. 

Shearer  recalled  that  WPWG  had 
some  difficulty  selling  three  long  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  recent  biography  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Clinton  until  the  book  received 
a  lot  of  media  attention. 

News  services  are  also  conscious 
about  keeping  copy  tight.  “We  empha¬ 
size  the  shorter  stories,”  said  Leeds, 
who  noted  that  LAT-WP  did  this  even 
before  newsprint  prices  went  up.  “We 
count  every  word.” 

Because  they  offer  so  much  material 
for  one  price,  news  services  tend  to 
have  an  advantage  over  syndicates 
when  newspapers  feel  they  need  to 
save  money. 

“With  the  newsprint  crisis,  news  ser¬ 
vices  are  more  popular  than  ever,”  ob¬ 
served  Wilson,  who  handles  sales  for 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service,  United 


Feature  Syndicate  and  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Mahoney  said  syndicates  that  offer  a 
variety  of  products,  in  addition  to  tra¬ 
ditional  cartoons  and  columns,  have  an 
advantage  at  a  time  of  newsprint  price 
hikes. 

“Diversification  into  non-newsprint 
areas  has  worked  very  well  for  us,”  said 
Mahoney,  citing  his  company’s  Voice 
News  Network  audiotex  service  as  one 
example. 

Some  syndicates  are  introducing 
fewer  features  because  of  the  newsprint 
situation,  but  others  are  launching  as 
many  as  ever. 

“The  more  you  try,  the  more  success 


Get  your  readers  what  they  want  • 
America’s  hottest  editorial  cartoonist, 
Mike  Ramirez  (winner  of  the  1994 
Pulitzer  Prize).  Cali  toil-free  (800) 
238-6196  today  for  a  sample,  or  fax 
this  ad  with  your  name,  address  and 
phone  number  to  (619)  297-0537. 
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A  contest  in  a  comic  still  known  as  “Herb  &  Jamaal” 
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Svndicates/News  Services 

you  can  have,”  said  Wilson.  “We  will 
continue  to  test  the  market.  That’s  our 
business.” 

Of  course,  if  newsprint  prices  keep 
rising,  syndication  sales  may  eventual¬ 
ly  be  affected  in  a  more  serious  way. 

“Everybody’s  watching  the  situation 
pretty  carefully,”  said  Brewer. 

Contributor  to  KRT 

MATERIAL  FROM  THE  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  is  now  being  offered 
by  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Information 
Services  (KRT). 

Included  are  news  stories,  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  sports  coverage,  columns,  special 
sections,  photos  and  graphics. 

KRT  will  also  market  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  New  England  Wire  Service 
(NEWS)  to  clients  in  that  region. 
NEWS  offers  content  from  16  papers 
and  Ottaway  News  Service. 

Database  sales  rep 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES 
(TMS)  has  named  Jim  Donahue  data¬ 
base  products  sales  representative  for 
the  Northeastern  region,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  England  states.  New 
York  and  Canada. 

The  Chicago-based  Donahue  will  be 
responsible  for  the  sale  of  TMS  TV 
Listings,  TMS  Stocks,  and  the  TMS 
Weather  Service. 

He  previously  served  as  a  division 
sales  manager  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
where  he  received  several  sales  awards. 

Milestone  for  ‘Sally’ 

“SALLY  FORTH,”  THE  comic  that 
stars  a  working  mother,  recently  signed 
its  500th  newspaper  client. 

The  strip  is  by  Greg  Howard  and 
Craig  Macintosh  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Renamed  restaurant 

MORE  THAN  1,500  readers  entered  a 
contest  to  rename  the  restaurant  in  the 
“Herb  &  Jamaal”  comic  by  Stephen 
Bentley  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Bentley  chose  an  entry  from  the 
Boling,  Texas-based  Brett  Glenn,  who 
designed  a  symbol  for  the  eatery’s  name, 


using  the  initials  of  the  Herb,  Jamaal 
and  Eula  characters.  The  symbol  — 
pronounced  as  if  the  reader  were  say¬ 
ing,  “the  restaurant  formerly  known  as 
Herb’s  Superb”  —  is  a  takeoff  on  the 
new  monicker  used  by  the  pop  music 
artist  formerly  known  as  Prince. 

Glenn  received  original  “Herb  &.  Ja¬ 
maal”  art  as  a  prize. 

They  author  books 

TWO  UNITED  MEDIA  columnists 
have  written  books. 

“The  Supermarket  Shopper”  colum¬ 
nist  Martin  Sloane  has  authored  The 
10-Minute  Shopper:  Tips,  Tricks  and 
Techniques  for  Super-Speedy  Shopping 
(Berkley). 

And  “Bridge”  columnist  Phillip 
Alder  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  has  written  Get  Smarter  at  Bridge 
(Alder  Bridge  Enterprises). 

Virginian’s  cartoons 

CHRIS  OBRION  OF  the  Fredericks¬ 
burg  Free  Lance-Star  is  syndicating  his 
award-winning  editorial  cartoons  to 
other  newspapers  in  Virginia. 

Subscribers  get  a  national  and  a 
state  cartoon  every  week. 


OBrion  —  based  at  Commonwealth 
Features,  1419  Franklin  St.,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va.  22401  —  said  his  clients  so 
far  include  the  Charlottesville  Daily 
Progress,  Danville  Register  &  Bee  and 
Roanoke  Times  &  World'Neuis. 

‘Baby  Blues’  name 

READERS  HAVE  UNTIL  April  15  to 
suggest  a  name  for  the  soon-to-be-born 
second  child  in  “Baby  Blues.” 

The  comic’s  co-creators,  Rick  Kirk- 
man  and  Jerry  Scott  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  will  randomly  select  100 
readers  to  receive  a  “Baby  Blues”  nurs- 
er  from  Evenflo. 

Readers  can  send  their  suggestions, 
along  with  a  minimum  donation  of  $2, 
to  March  of  Dimes  Name-the-Baby, 
P.O.  Box  2000,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
10602.  The  money  will  support  efforts 
to  prevent  birth  defects  and  infant 
mortality. 

The  new  baby,  which  is  due  late  this 
month,  appeared  to  be  a  girl  during  an 
ultrasound  procedure.  But  Scott  said 
he  and  Kirkman  are  “mostly  looking  at 
‘gender-neutral’  names.” 

The  cartoonists,  who  have  been  in¬ 
cluding  gags  about  good  prenatal  care 
in  their  comic,  started  getting  involved 
in  March  of  Dimes  efforts  in  Phoenix 
several  years  ago. 

Series  on  shipyards 

A  FIVE-PART  series  about  America’s 
high-producing  World  War  II  shipyards 
is  being  offered  by  workplace  colum¬ 
nist  Sherwood  Ross. 

The  series,  timed  for  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  year  of  Japan’s  surrender,  is 
available  with  photos. 

Ross,  a  former  reporter  for  a  Chica¬ 
go  daily,  is  based  at  111  Biscayne  Ct., 
Suite  2,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 
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Foy,  president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  “They’re  get¬ 
ting  back  to  prices  of  four  years  ago, 
and  that’s  what  it  is.” 

The  price  trough  resulted  from  over¬ 
supply  —  including  production  capac¬ 
ity  from  recycling  plants  —  and 
shrinking  demand  going  into  an  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn  that  became  one  of 
the  worst  newspaper  recessions  since 
World  War  11. 

According  to  an  analysis,  based  on 
prices  over  25  years,  by  Dan  Temple  at 
the  Atlanta  consulting  firm  Jacobs-Sir- 
rine,  newsprint  would  have  to  hit  $650 
a  ton  to  reach  the  1989  list  price  of 
$600  a  ton. 

“What  the  newspaper  publishers  are 
complaining  about  is  the  increase  has 
been  the  largest  ever,  but  the  decrease 
had  gone  lower  than  it  had  ever  gone,” 
Temple  said. 

In  a  cycle  of  five  to  seven  years  be¬ 
tween  price  peaks,  he  said,  manufac¬ 
turers  usually  build  new  plants  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  cash  in  on  the  next  upswing, 
and  the  new  capacity  increases  supply 
and  presses  prices  downward. 

“The  difference  this  time  is  there’s 
no  new  capacity  on  the  horizon,”  Tem¬ 
ple  said. 

Burke  of  Southeast  Paper  said 
March  increases  returned  the  industry 
to  profitability,  and  the  May  increases 
should  put  them  solidly  in  the  black. 

“Having  reached  a  level  of  prof¬ 
itability  .  .  .  most  producers  will  take 
into  account  that  we  don’t  want  to  do 
damage  to  our  customers,”  he  said. 


FCC  to  serve  the  public  interest,  and 
urged  movie  and  TV  studios  to  pull 
back  on  the  violence  and  stop  trying  to 
outdo  one  another. 

Sen.  Richard  Bryan  (D-Nev.)  appre¬ 
ciated  the  accolades  for  the  FTC  reau¬ 
thorization,  which  he  called  a  “tortur¬ 
ous  process.” 

Bryan  commented  that  he  was  trou¬ 
bled  by  the  fact  that  “the  word  com¬ 
promise  .  .  .  has  taken  on  a  rather  dis¬ 
torted  meaning.” 

He  said  he  found  it  “extraordinary,” 
that  to  compromise  has  come  to  mean 
surrender  or  abdication,  that  one 
stands  for  nothing,  although  he  later 
conceded  that  certain  issues  are  “deal 
breakers.” 

“People  who  are  the  most  effective 
are  the  ones  who  work  together  and 
meld  different  points  of  view  and  effect 
compromise,”  Bryan  said,  calling  the 
U.S.  Constitution  the  “product  of  the 
greatest  compromise  in  American  his¬ 
tory  .... 

“One  troubling  thing  I  see  is  a  new 
group  of  people  with  an  unyielding  ide¬ 
ology,”  he  continued.  “Some  collision 
courses  are  unavoidable.  With  this  ide¬ 
ological  purity,  compromise  is  like  a 
surrender  of  principle.” 

Regulatory  reform  is  one  area  in 
which  a  middle  ground  is  needed  be¬ 
tween  those  who  believe  there  should 
be  strict  regulation  and  others  who  call 
for  a  moratorium  on  regulation. 

However,  if  regulation  “is  brought  to 
a  halt  at  the  federal  level,  you  will  see 
action  at  other  levels.  You’ll  still  be 
confronted  by  what  the  states  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do,”  Bryan  said. 

New  Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  32 

what  good  newspapers  are  already  do¬ 
ing,  how  they  are  doing  it  and  encour¬ 
aging  them  and  others  to  do  more  of 
the  same,  is  what  this  project  is  all 
about.” 

Said  Mathews,  this  collaboration 
“recognizes  the  critical  role  of  the  press 
in  strengthening  public  dialogue.  If 
Americans  are  to  reclaim  and  re  invig¬ 
orate  their  political  system,  they  will 
need  a  big  assist  from  journalists  who 
are  concerned  about  the  drift  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  character  of  public  dis¬ 
course.” 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
Pew  Foundation  came  in  with  a  new 
head  of  steam  and  more  serious  fund¬ 
ing.  It  is  fronted  by  veteran  TV  and 
presidential  debate  strategist  Ed  Fouhy. 


Ad  tax 

Continued  from  page  29 

predicting  that  the  real  telco  fight  will 
be  in  the  long  distance  arena. 

“If  1  were  in  Congress,  1  would  pass 
it,”  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  (FCC)  commissioner  James  Quel- 
lo  said  of  telco  legislation.  “Allow  local 
telephone  and  cable,  and  long  distance 
and  local  [phone  companies]  into  each 
other’s  businesses.  1  think  it  will  pass.” 

Quello  also  commented  on  TV  and 
movie  violence,  which  he  said  he  did 
not  think  was  “responsible  for  all  the 
violence  in  society,  but  it  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.” 

While  noting  that  he  was  not  telling 
them  what  to  do,  Quello  noted  that 
broadcasters  are  still  licensed  by  the 


Fouhy  is  mobilizing  the  electronic  me¬ 
dia  and  newspapers  for  a  joint  effort  in 
the  upcoming  primary  and  general 
elections. 

Fouhy  is  being  assisted  by  Edward 
Miller,  former  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning 
Call  editor,  under  the  banner  of  the 
Poynter  Foundation. 

Fouhy’s  overall  aim  is  to  encourage 
the  voters,  not  the  candidates,  to  set 
the  agenda  for  the  campaign  debate. 
“We  must  rescue  the  campaigns  from 
the  clutches  of  political  consultants,” 
he  said. 

The  big  surprise  in  this  movement  is 
that  so  far  these  foundations  and  their 
high  visibility  cohorts  still  are  pulling 
harmoniously  together,  and  in  the 
same  direction. 

Brother  Batten  says  best  what  that 
direction  should  he: 

“We  must  never  lose  the  capacity  to 
explain  problems,  yes,  but  also  to  offer 
readers  solutions.” 

Times  hikes  prices 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  lifted  Sunday 
newsstand  and  seven-day  subscription 
prices  because  of  higher  newsprint 
prices. 

Effective  March  21,  the  Sunday  cover 
price  went  to  $2.50,  from  $2.  Starting 
April  2,  home  delivery  through  the  pa¬ 
per’s  own  service  goes  to  $6.70  a  week, 
from  $6.10. 

The  latest  hikes  follow  increases  ear¬ 
lier  in  March  to  readers  of  Northeast 
and  national  editions. 

“The  Times  regrets  having  to  share 
the  unprecedented  increases  in  the 
costs  of  our  most  important  raw  materi¬ 
al,  newsprint,  with  our  readers,”  pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  said,  adding 
that  he  was  committed  to  cutting  costs 
while  improving  editorial  quality. 


ZOOK  FOR  THE  WINNERS! 

THE  PENN  STATE  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS  WILL 
ANNOUNCE  THE  1994 
WINNERS  OF  THE 

BART  RICHARDS  AWARD 
FOR  MEDIA  CRITICISM 

IN  E&P  ON  APRIL  22. 

NEXT  COMPETITION  DEADLINE 
FOR  WORK  COMPLETED  IN  1995 
IS  JANUARY  31. 

Call  (814)  865-8801  for  information. 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 

In  March! 


Two  Steps  Forward, 

One  Step  Back 

National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  report  shows  that  while 
the  number  of  Hispanics  employed 
at  60  of  the  top  100  newspapers 
increased  since  1990,  it  dropped 
from  1992  to  1993. 

Oprah  Winfrey  — 
Assignment  Editor? 

Journalist  and  author  wonders  why 
TV  talk  show  hosts  are  setting 
news  agendas  at  many  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers. 

Editor  Quits  After 
Admitting  He  Plagiarized 

Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial  page 
editor  acknowledges  copying  from 
Washington  Post  column. 

Charging  The  Media 
To  Cover  The  O  J.  Trial? 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  proposes  the  idea  to 
Judge  Lance  Ito  as  a  way  to  cut  the 
government’s  expenses. 

Student  Paper  Mum 
On  Why  It  Rejected 
Anti-Holocaust  Ad 

Decision  of  the  Kennesaw  State 
College  paper  to  keep  its  internal 
debate  to  itself  ran  counter  to  its 
positions  on  other  occasions. 


The  Latest 

On  Ad  Services  Tax 

Attempt  to  introduce  it  in 
Wisconsin  abandoned;  newspapers 
in  S.D.  brace  for  sales  and  sub¬ 
scription  tax;  insert  tax  ruled  out  in 
Utah. 

Atex  Sale  Is  Imminent 

Sysdeco  expected  to  acquire  Atex 
within  days;  N.Y.  Daily  News 
owner  still  a  potential  buyer;  will 
Chapchal  follow  other  senior  man¬ 
agers  out? 

California  To  Ease 
Restrictions  On 
Wording  Of  Housing  Ads 

Complaints  over  such  phrases  as 
“master  bedroom,”  “rare  find,”  or 
“desirable  neighborhood”  will  no 
longer  be  accepted. 


An  Epidemk 
Called  Subpoena 

Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  study  finds  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  served  on  the  news 
media. 

Photographer  Banned 
From  PGA  Event 

Press  groups  protest  ban  of  a 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise  staffer 
over  a  minor  infraction  that 
occurred  last  year. 

Carrier  Entitled 
To  Worker's  Comp 

A  girl  struck  by  a  car  while 
delivering  newspapers  was  an 
employee  and  entitled  to  workers’ 
compensation  as  well  as  medical 
costs,  a  Nebraska  appellate  court 
has  ruled. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P. 


Editor(^Publisher 

The  Only  Independent  Weekly  Journal  ofNewspapering 


Start  your  own  subscription  —  delivered  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  Look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  cara  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monllily  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AT  THE  WHEEL®  featuring  racer 
Price  Cobb.  Weekly  autornotive  & 
motorsports  feature  with  photo. 
Affordable  (210)  797-1813 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


You  can  hell  the  size  of  a  man  by  the  size 
of  the  thing  that  makes  him  mad . 

Adlai  Stevenson  II 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modem 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone;  (212)  254-0890.  Fax;  (212) 
254-7646. 


HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  1(800)  NEW  LIVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
692-4572.  Fox  (914)  692-831 1 . 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


Every  creative  writer  worth  our 
consideration  is  a  victim:  a  man  given 
over  to  an  obsession. 

Graham  Greene 


SYNDICATED  WEEKLY 
MOTORSPORTS  COLUMN 
Latest  news,  trends  and  behind  the 
scenes  information.  Great  addition  to 
your  sports  pages. 

REASONABLE  RATES 
(215)  752-7797  Fox  (215)  752-1518 


WEEKLY  COLUMN 


♦  ♦  ♦  BIG  PROFITS  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Biggest  payment  for  voice  personals. 
Best  program.  We  do  oil  the  work, 
you  cosh  the  checks.  We  pay  on 
gross-not  net.  Coll  for  FREE  booklet, 
references.  814-234-9601  x400 
Perfect  Dote  is  o  service  of  MWX, 
o  subsidiary  of  Accu-Weother,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-01 70 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulotion  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexlon-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Bamett-S<xrth-(704)  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
lor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSCXZIAltS 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


Beggars  do  not  envy  millionaires,  though 
of  course  they  will  envy  other  beggars 
who  are  more  successful. 

Bertrand  Russell 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  vrork.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Monagement-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  VarKouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
AusHn,  TX  78703.  (51 2)  476-3950. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 


&  Associates 
Appraisal  for  estate,  tax, 
E^P,  partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets,  other. 
Established  1923 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
407-820-8530 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BARGAIN--Texas  weekly,  nets  $35K, 
building  included  $60K.  Modest  down 
payment.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


COASTAL  PACIFIC  Northwest  weekly, 
county  seat,  $400,000,  terms. 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  tvdce  v/eekiv, 
county  seat,  press,  building,  profitable, 
$785,000,  terms. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
John  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 

FLORIDA:  Suburban  weekly,  major 
market,  $1 75,000.  Also  West  coast  sub¬ 
urban  vreeklies,  $300,000. 

Beckerman  Assoc.,  (813)  971  -2061 . 


FLOURISHING  weekly  newspaper 
located  in  rural  Kentucky,  one  hour 
frcxn  city.  Publisher  must  retire.  Send  all 
inquiries  to:  Fax  (502)  547-3100. 


MOM  AND  POP  are  pooped.  Well 
established  small  NC  weekly  in  emerg¬ 
ing  growth  area  needs  new  enthusiasm 
and  leadership.  $50,000.  $25,000 
down.  Owner  will  finance  balance. 
Includes  some  real  estate,  vehicle.  Box 
07314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  nevrspaper  occwisi- 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operolor  of  373 
publications,  including  96  dcily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confid^tial.  Contact; 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 

Bri...You  are  an  awesome  dude. 
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NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


ANNOUNCEMENfS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

16- YEAR-OLD  magazine  covering  arts 
in  New  England.  Part  time  operation, 
full  time  potential.  I'm  retiring,  relocat¬ 
ing.  (203)  342-4730. 

BUY  IN  OR  BUY  OUT 

Small  Manhattan  weekly  trade  pub¬ 
lication  seeks  journalism-background 
partner  to  buy  in  with  buy-out  in  mind 
or  take  over  now.  Box  07325,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

PRESSES 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpHcal  (310)  372-0372. 

3  Goss  22'  Metroliner  Mono  units,  3 
Goss  45'  RTP's,  1  Goss  22',  1 60  page 
single  3:2  folder,  angle  bar  nests,  sub¬ 
structure  and  4  Fincor  100  HP  motors 
and  controls.  Can  be  sold  as  a  package 
or  as  individual  components. 

MAILROOM 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  Fox  (404)  590-7267 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  (or  David  Slauter. 

8  Offset  converted  22  3/4'  Hoe  Col- 
ormatic  units  with  4  color  humps  and  8 
Hoe  45'  RTP's.  Can  be  sold  as  a 
package  or  as  individual  components. 

New  Allen-Bradley  60  HP  press  drive 
controls  (total  of  9  controls)  still  in  the 
crates  for  an  8  unit,  1  folder  press.  Can 
be  converted  by  Allen-Brodl^  to  75  HP 
or  100  HP  controls.  Ideal  for  a  press 
drive  upgrade  of  an  existing  press. 

For  further  information,  call 

John  Poscorella 

GLOBAL  PRESS  SALES 
(908)  560  9364  Fox  (908)  560  9422 
GOSS  METRO  5-unit,  22-3/4',  1  full,  2 
half  color  decks,  2:1  double  folder. 
Peripheral  mailroom  and  plateroom 
equipment.  Available  July/ August  '95. 
Call  NewsTech  at  (305)  688-1407  for 
details. 

Refurbished  odd  on  pockets 

MULLER  MARTINI  227 

KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 

REBUILDING 

Community,  Urbanite,  DEV,  Units  & 
Folders  (Your  plant  or  Ours) 

PRESS  RELOCATION/ 
RECONFIGURATION 

USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
-21-1/2'  DEVI  Folder  -  2  Web  Ribbon 
Deck 

-Quad  Tech  Motorization  Package 
-DEV  1400  4High  -  can  add  to  Com¬ 
munity  -  22-3/4' 

-DEV  2400  Stacked  units  -  can  odd  to 
Urbanite  -  22-3/4' 

-Heat  set  auxiliary  equipment  2-12' 
Horizontal  Dryers, 

-2-3  roll  chills,  2  MEG  splicers,  4  web 
guides,  2  silicone  applicators. 

ALL  PRESS  PARTS  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
(800)  337-2787  Fox  (414)  426-1221 

PRESSES 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528  Fox  (404)  552-2669 

URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels, 
Y-columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions, 
outo-pasters.  For  8-unit  press. 
C.ALIS4AN  (505)294-0450 

PAPER  WIDTH  CHANGE 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 

can  do  your 
paper  width  changes... 

We  have  a  complete 
engineering  staff... 
and  have  parts  available. 

For  more  information  call: 

SAM  OR  NORM 
at  1-800-821-6257 

Instead  of  comparing  our  lot  with  that  of 
those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  we 
are,  we  should  compare  it  with  the  lot  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  fellow  men.  It 
then  appears  that  we  are  among  the 
privilege. 

Helen  Keller 

ROLLS  Aa  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  Fax  (510)  906-0922  or  write; 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


Grief  has  limits,  whereas  apprehension 
has  none.  For  we  grieve  only  for  what  we 
know  has  happened,  but  we  fear  all  that 
possibly  may  happen. 

Pliny  the  Younger 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

7  Goss  Urbanite  units,  1982/68  -  22 
3/4”. 

8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former,  1980/81  -  22  3/4'. 
8-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
&  upper  former. 

7-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  with  SC 
folder  &  upper  former.  Consists  of  6  SC 
mono  units  &  1  U.O.P.  unit.  22  3/4' 
cut-off,  ranges  in  age  from  1 972  to 
1982. 

7-unit  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 
and  upper  former. 

5- unit  Goss  Community,  grease 
lubricated. 

Add-on  Goss  Community  units  and 
folders. 

4- unit  Goss  Suburban  press. 

6- unit  Harris  V25  with  JF25  &  upper 
former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vin¬ 
tage. 

Web  Leader  mono  unit  &  Web  Leader 
folders. 

10-unit  Color  King  2000,  1989  vin¬ 
tage. 

6- unit/2-folder  News  King,  1987  vin¬ 
tage. 

5-unit  News  King,  1 977  vintage. 

4-unit  News  King,  1 965/73  w/KJ6. 
Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

3  'Vision'  (Cosmo-style)  GAM  offset 
units. 

1  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folder, 
22  3/4'  w/double  upper  former. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


PRESSES 


FOR  SALE 

4  Unit  Web  Leader,  1  folder, 
brush  damp.,  vintage  1 983 

1  Web  Leader  Quodrocolor,  1 985 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder, 
vintage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duly 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one 
w/double  parallel  1981 
2  Cary  splicers  stacked  pair, 
model  4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  '105'  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 
We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment! 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541  -8960 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


ECRM  2045C  Flatbed  scanner  new, 

1 50  scans  performed,  2032  DPI, 
PC/MAC  compatible,  20'  x  27'  input 
area.  Must  sell  $35,000  OBO 
(716)772-2743 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAa  us  -  WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call;  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


ATTENTION  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISERS 

E&P’s  Offices  will  be  closed  on  April  14th  in 
observance  of  the  religious  holidays. 

Our  holiday  schedule  is  the  following. 

In  column  ads  --  April  10  at  12  noon  est 
Space  reservations  for  Display  ads  - 
April  6  at  5  pm. 

Materials  must  arrive  by  the  7th. 
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CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 


MEDIA  PRODUCTION  INC 
a  Nevada  Corporation  1 985 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
MARKETING... COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 

(702)  873-3936 

CIRCUIATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

CIRCUIATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 

Convert  lo  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation 
products.  Call  Midwest  Independent 
Postal  (616)  324-1008 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkgm  (616)  458-661 1 


GRAND  OPENING 
NEW  TELEAAARKETING  CENTER 
Conversions 
New  Starts 
Slop  Savers 
Verification 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING,  INC 
NATIONWIDE  (904)  886-4370 


ACADEMIC 


CAUFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Long 
Beach,  has  two  full-time  3-year  lecturer 
positions  in  Print  and  Public  Relations. 
Call  for  information:  Dr.  William 
Mulligan  (310)985-4981. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY.  One-year  position 
available  beginning  August,  1995,  to 
teach  basic  and  od^nced  news  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  hard  news  experience  on  daily 
newspapers.  The  print  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  at  Miami  is  an  undergraduate  con¬ 
centration  within  the  English  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  letter  of  application,  cv, 
names  and  addresses  of  three 
references  to:  C.  Barry  Chabbot,  Chair, 
Department  of  English,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oxford,  OH  45056.  We  shall 
begin  reviewing  applications  on  April 
17m  and  continue  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Miami  is  an  equal  opportunity, 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Better  that  we  should  die  fighting  than  be 
outraged  and  dishonored!  Better  to  die 
than  to  live  in  slavery. 

Emmeline  PaHchurst 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)  929-1845 
Our  27lh  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEAAARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)  969-3388 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  James  G.  Blaine 
(800)  554-3091 . 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


yfmfm 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM  needs  two  good  teaching 
editors  to  supervise  the  sports  section  of 
the  Columbia  Missourian,  teaching 
newspaper  of  the  school.  We  offer  you 
a  chance  to  teach  good  students  and 
earn  your  advanced  degree  while  you 
work.  Both  positions  require  significant 
professional  experience  and  aptitude 
for  teaching.  Supervisory  experience 
and  design  and  QuarkXPress  prod¬ 
uction  skills  desirable.  Women  and 
minority  applicants  are  especially 
welcome.  Screening  begins  .May  1  and 
continue  until  positions  are  filled.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  list  of  three 
references  to  Professor  Daryl  Moen, 
search  chair,  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Box  838,  Columbia,  MO 
65205.  Both  jobs  start  summer  1 995. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEVYS  SERVICES  (NaHonal) 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 

Recocxlilioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fox:  (510)  937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

PRESS  GEAR 

WHITE  HOUSE  news  photographer 
offers  line  of  White  House  logo  clothing 
and  accessories  for  his  colleagues  - 
available  nationally  by  mail-order  for 
the  first  time.  Shirts,  hats,  jackets,  bags 
and  more.  Send  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  free  color  catalog 
to:  Wilking  Mountain,  11605  Kimberly 
Street,  Manassas,  VA  221 1 1  -31 99. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)657-2110 
"CEMKOTE" 

HARDER  THAN  CHROME 
SUPPERIER  THAN  TEFLON 
VYILL  NOT  WEAR  OFF 

FLY-WINGS  •  ANGLE  BARS 
TUCKER  BLADES  •  ETC. 

CALL  U.M.I.  TODAY 
(800)  531-9719 


ACADEMIC 


DIREQOR,  STUDENT  MEDIA 

Eastern  Michigan  University  has  an 
opening  (or  Director  of  Student  Media. 
Position  directs  and  supervises  the  ACP 
Pacemaker  student  newspaper, 
yearbook  and  literary  arts  magazine, 
and  related  communications.  It  provides 
professional  support  in  educational 
laboratories,  establishes  and  manages 
policies,  procedures,  budget  and  finan¬ 
cial  operations. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  A  master's  degree 
or  equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience  in  communications, 
journalism,  or  public  relations  is 
necessary.  Three  years  experience  in 
student  or  commercial  media  and  pre¬ 
vious  budget  management  and 
supervisory  responsibility  is  necessary. 
Directly  related  experience  at  the  col¬ 
legiate  level  preferred. 

Qualified  applicants  may  submit  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary 
expectation  no  later  than  5  p.m.,  April 
10,  1995  to:  Posting  #  APSA  9503, 
Eastern  Michigan  University,  Compensa¬ 
tion/Employment  Services,  310  King 
Hall,  Ypsilanti,  Ml  48197.  Eastern 
Michigan  University  is  an  EEO/AA 
empbyer. 


can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)953-0780. 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hoor  Une  P.O.Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

SALESTRAINING 

ADVERTISING  SALES  TRAINING 
30,  40,  50%  increase 
Effect  positive  change! 
CHISHOLM  ASSOCATES 
Phone  (41 2)  547-1 892 

PROMOTION 


HOT  NEW  Promotional 
PC  SCREEN  SAVER 

displays 

HISTORIC  HEADUNES 

Customized  software  presents  a 
series  of  your  front  page  mastheads 
with  historic  headlines  from  your 
archives.  Great  (or  subscription  and 
reader  promotions,  clients  and  con¬ 
ventions.  Mony  applications.  Your 
newspaper  is  promoted  whenever 
screen  saver  is  activated.  Any  quan¬ 
tity.  Fast  service.  For  free  samples 
and  information,  contact: 

AMERICAN 

PUBUSHING  ALLIANCES,  INC. 
Phone:  (612)  426-1208 
FAX:  (612)  426-7230 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR 

The  Colorado  Press  Association  and 
Service,  Inc.  seeks  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
fessional  to  serve  as  executive  director 
to  provide  leadership  (or  1 57  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  200  associate 
members.  The  Executive  Director  serves 
under  a  board  of  eleven  directors  and 
has  a  staff  of  14.  Responsibilities 
include  oversight  of  a  central  office, 
financial  operations,  legislative  work, 
conventions,  contest,  publications, 
advertising  sales  and  clipping  service. 
Newspaper  experience  is  essential,  and 
trade  association  experience  would  be 
helpful.  A  job  and  company  description 
can  be  foxed  or  mailed  at  your  request. 
Fax  request  to  (303)  571-1803.  SIX 
COPIES  of  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  salary  history  should  be  received 
April  7,  1 995.  Send  to:  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Colorado  Press  Association,  1336 
Glenarm  Place,  Denver,  CO  80204. 
Finalists  will  be  notified  of  selection  by 
April  1 7,  and  be  asked  for  personal 
information  (or  background  check  and 
three  references.  Finalists  will  be  asked 
to  interview  on  April  27,  1 995.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  would  begin  work  on 
June  1,  1995.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 


HELP  WANTED 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER/Sales  Manager 
needed  for  Zone  1  free  circulation 
weekly  witfi  200,000  plus  circulation. 
We  are  looking  for  a  candidate  with  pro¬ 
ven  soles  and  sales  management  expe¬ 
rience,  that  has  excellent  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  training  abilities.  This  posi¬ 
tion  also  entails  P&L  responsibilities. 
Attractive  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Please  send  salary  history 
and  resume  to  Box  07322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  growing 
Zone  4  daily  newspaper.  Candidate 
must  have  strong  sales  and  marketing 
background  to  take  charge  of  opera¬ 
tional  functions  of  newspaper,  develop 
marketing  strategies  and  drive  the  busi¬ 
ness.  FuH  benefits  package  including 
401 K.  Submit  complete  resume  along 
with  salary  requirements  to  Box  07323, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  COMMUNITY  Newspaper 
Co.  seeks  publisher  for  new  acquisition 
in  Zone  4.  Hands-on  manager  with 
strong  advertising  sales  skills  preferred. 
Send  resume  to:  H.  Dean  Ridings,  vice 
president.  Republic  Newspapers, 
11863  Kingston  Pike,  Farragut,  TN 
37922. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Progressive,  fresh,  clean  and  poised  for 
growth,  small  daily  in  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Valley  looking  for  ener^tic  advertis¬ 
ing  director  who  can  lead  a  total  staff 
of  10  "  including  creative  services  and 
paste-up  staff.  Energy,  innovation  and 
team  work  are  necessary  functions  of 
the  position.  Good  pay,  great  benefits. 
Location  a  plus  (within  two  hours  of 
Napa,  Yosemite,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Monterey).  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  M.  Olaf  Frandsen, 
publisher,  Turlock  Journal,  1 38  S.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Turlock,  CA  95380.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  A  member  of  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIREOGR/ 
SALES  MANAGER 

A  33,000  daily,  36,000  Sunday  on  the 
sunny  Treasure  Coast  of  Florida  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  highly  motivated  and  motivat¬ 
ing,  highly  organized,  charismatic 
manager  to  assist  in  raising  sales  staff 
to  the  next  level.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  both  Classified  and 
Retail  experience  in  competitive  markets 
and  be  able  to  lead  by  example.  Com¬ 
petitive  personalities,  fast  movers  and 
'doers'  only  need  apply.  If  you're  not 
orre  of  these  ...save  the  paper.  Cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Lon  Matejczyk, 
advertising  director.  Port  St.  Lucie/Fort 
Pierce  Tribune,  600  Edwards  Road, 
Fort  Pierce,  FL  34982,  Fox  (407)  595- 
0106.  A  member  of  Freedom  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  EEO. 


We  should  chiefly  depend  not  upon  that 
department  of  the  soul  which  is  most 
superficial  and  fallible  (our  reason),  but 
upon  that  department  that  is  deep  and 
sure,  which  is  instinct. 

Charles  Sanders  Pierce 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
The  News  Herald  in  Pcrrama  City,  Flor¬ 
ida,  is  seeking  a  dynamic  and  creative 
Advertising  Director.  Looking  for 
aggressive,  sales  oriented  and  com¬ 
petitive  applicants  with  ability  to  offer 
staff  training  and  development  of  niche 
products.  Extensive  sales  experience 
required  with  at  least  five  years 
supervisory  background  and  budgeting 
ability.  Mail  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Publisher,  The  News  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  1940,  Panama  City,  FL  32402  or 
Fax  to  (904)  747-5018. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Free  Press  (26,000  daily)  located  in 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  is  looking  for  a 
results  oriented  individual  to  mana^  its 
advertising  department.  Individual  will 
supervise  a  staff  of  12  in  retail, 
classified  and  telemarketing.  Advertis¬ 
ing  sales/management  experience  a 
must.  Interested  applicants  should  send 
a  resume,  salary  history  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  Jay  Thompson,  The  Free  Press, 
P.O.  Box  3287,  Mankato,  MN  56002 
or  Fox  to  (507)  625- 11 49. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Coast  Weekly,  Monterey  County's  grow¬ 
ing,  award-winning,  alternative  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  a  sales  manager 
for  our  Display  Advertising  department. 
Your  job  will  be  to  increase  sales  and 
manage  a  staff  of  four  to  five  outside 
sales  representatives. 

The  position  entails  all  aspects  of  sales 
management:  training,  goal-setting, 
performance  reviews,  joint  field  sales 
calls,  conducting  sales  meetings, 
customer  service.  A  strong  track  record 
in  print  advertising  soles  is  required; 
sales  management  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Income  is  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Benefits  include  profit-sharing. 
Hardworking,  intelligent,  people- 
oriented,  organized,  high-achievers, 
please  send  resume  and  cover  to  Bra¬ 
dley  Zeve,  Coast  Weekly,  668  Williams 
Avenue,  Seaside,  CA  93955  or  Fax  to 
(408)  394-2909 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
-  30,000  circulation  daily,  only  30 
miles  west  of  Pittsburgh.  Seeks  experi¬ 
enced  Classified  Advertising  Manager 
to  manage  our  high  volume  classified 
department.  Candidate  must:  have 
classified/management  experience  in 
display  and  in-column,  be  an 
innovative  thinker  and  possess  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  what  it  takes  to  get  the  job 
done.  Must  be  skilled  in  computers  and 
telephone  inside  and  outside  sales. 
Salary,  bonus,  401 K,  benefits  included. 

Send  resume  to: 

HERALD-STAR 
401  Herald  Square 
Steubenville,  OH  43952 
or  Fox  to:  (614)  282-4261 
Attn:  Harry  Z.  Pappas 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER.  The  Long¬ 
mont  Daily  Times-Call,  a  21,000  Col¬ 
orado  daily,  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  manager. 
Must  have  excellent  communications 
and  selling  skills  and  be  able  to  train, 
direct,  and  motivate  a  proven  high- 
caliber  sales  team.  The  ideal  candidate 
needs  to  be  an  energetic,  self-directed 
person  who  can  handle  multiple 
priorities  and  thrive  in  a  fast-paced  and 
rewarding  'state  of  the  art'  environment. 
Send  comprehensive  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Director 
The  Daily  Times-Call 
P.O.  Box  299 
Lorrgmont,  CO  80502 
Fax:  (303)  772-8339 

HANDS  ON  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
needed  for  50,000  daily.  Must  have 
major  account  background,  plus  strong 
leadership  and  staff  development  skills. 
Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  cover 
letter  explaining  why  you're  the  one  to: 
Ad  Director,  Times-News,  P.O.  Box  479, 
Kingsport,  TN  37662. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Middletown  Journal,  a  25,000 
daily  located  25  miles  north  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  seeking  a  creative,  results- 
orienled  individual  to  lead  and  motivate 
our  outside  sales  staff  in  a  growing  and 
competitive  market. 

Candidates  will  hove  3  to  5  years  prior 
newspaper  industry  experience  and  a 
proven  track  record  in  sales  and 
customer  service.  Prior  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  preferred.  A  BS/BA 
Degree  with  a  Marketing  or  Business 
emphasis  is  preferred.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  plus  a  bonus  based  on 
performance,  benefits  and  the 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

The  Middletown  Journal 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Director 
P.O.  Box  490 
Middletown,  OH  45042 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 

Indianapolis  Newspapers  is  looking  for 
a  Retail  Sales  Manager.  We  want 
someone  who  can  lead  and  manage 
team  of  advertising  sales  represen¬ 
tatives  to  increase  revenues  in  our 
newspaper  and  speciality  publications. 

An  ideal  candidate  would  possess: 
track  record  of  successful  sales  and/or 
management,  excellent  relationship  and 
team  building  skills,  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  media  advertising  experience, 
ability  to  motivate  others,  college 
degree  or  equivalent  experience. 

Fax  resumes  to  (317)  633-9816  or 
send  to  Employment  Coordinator  -  04, 
Star  and  News,  P.O.  Box  1 45,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46204-01 45. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

This  key  position  at  our  growing  group 
of  newspapers  is  not  for  everyone. 

But  we  want  to  talk  with  you  if  you 
have: 

1 .  The  leadership  to  direct  a  staff 
of  two  ad  managers  and  20  sales 
rgjresentatives. 

2.  The  experience  to  be  responsible 
for  one  daily  and  four  weekly 
newspapers. 

3.  The  creativity  to  build  on  our 
history  of  success. 

4.  The  professionalism  lo  thrive  in 
this  highly  competitive  market. 

Exceptional  compensation  package  of 
salary  plus  MBO  will  be  commensurate 
with  experience.  Benefits  include 
medical  and  dental  insurance,  401 K 
plan,  and  more. 

For  a  confidential  interview,  send 
resume,  including  salary  history,  to 
Recruitment  Director  Michael  Kelly  at: 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  Co. 

50  Eisenhower  Drive 
Paramus,  NJ  07652 

_ Fox  (201)843-2388 _ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Monthly  seeks  self 
starter  to  sell  +  recruit  &  train  staff.  Fax 
resume  to  (415)  333-0667. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

THE  CHANGING  Star  Ledger  of 
Newark,  NJ  seeks  an  accomplished 
designer  and  graphics  whiz  with  news 
sense  to  join  art  department  going  for 
the  gold.  Exciting  opportunities,  bright 
future,  excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Arthur  Lenehan, 
Editorial  Department,  Star  Ledger,  1 
Star  Ledger  Plaza,  Newark,  NJ  07102. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PRESENTATION  EDITOR 

The  Post-Crescent  (62,000  M-F, 

78,000  SS)  has  an  apening  for  an 
experienced  journalist  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  presentation  of  our 
aper.  A  aualified  candidate  will  be 
ighly  skilled  in  page  design  and 
graphics  and  possess  strong  editing 
skills.  Prior  management  experience  is 
desirable,  but  not  necessary.  The  Post- 
Crescent  is  located  in  Appleton,  a  prog¬ 
ressive  city  in  Northeast  Wisconsin, 
minutes  from  Lake  Winnebago.  We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  can  make  our 
pages  look  as  beautiful  as  the  area  that 
surrounds  us.  If  that  persan  is  you, 
please  send  a  resume  and  samples  of 
your  work  to  Editor  Kevin  T.  Doyle,  The 
Post-Crescent,  P.O.  Box  59,  Appleton, 
Wl  54912. 

CIRCULATION 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

California  based  (Zone  9)  mid  sized 
newspaper  needs  high  energy,  results 
oriented,  sales  motivated.  Home 
Delivery  Mana^.  Individual  must  have 
strong  home  delivery  and  sales  back- 
round.  Alternate  delivery  and  TMC 
istribution  experience  a  plus.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  perfect  for  someone  positioned 
for  additional  challenges  and  the  need 
to  prove  themselves.  Reply  to  Box 
0731 6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
papers  in  tfie  U.S.  With  65,000  plus 
circulation,  the  Standard-Examiner  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  seeks  an  experienced 
circulation  professional.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  be  a  self-starter  able  to  work 
effectively  in  a  fast-paced  environment. 
Knowledge  of  Lotus  1-2-3,  graphics 
and  word  processing  software  desira¬ 
ble.  Minimum  5  years  circulation  expe¬ 
rience,  especially  sales  promotions  and 
TMC.  Strong  analytical  skills  required. 
Located  at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  some  of  the  most  scenic 
country  in  the  world,  a  great  place  to 
live  and  raise  a  family.  Fax  your 
resume  to:  Personnel  at  (801)  625- 
4508,  or  mail  to:  Standard-Examiner, 
455  23rd  Street,  Ogden,  UT  84401 . 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

European  Stars  &  Stripes,  a  50,000- 
daily  distributed  from  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many,  to  U.S.  military  employees  and 
their  families  throughout  Europe,  seeks 
an  experienced  circulation  director.  We 
need  an  innovative,  "hands-on*  person  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  delivering  the 
paper  across  the  continent  from  Iceland 
to  Turkey;  one  with  a  proven  record  of 
success  in  home,  vendor  and  single 
copy  sales.  Compensation  package  in 
the  $70,000  range  includes  salary, 
housing  allowance,  and  other  benefits. 
Round-trip  relocation  expenses  paid. 
Applicants  must  be  U.S.  citizens.  Fox  or 
mail  resume  and  cover  letter  to  (011- 
49)  6155-601-421  or  send  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Stars  &  Stripes,  ATTN:  HRO,  Unit 
29480,  APO  AE  0921 1.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  received  by  May  1 5, 
1995.  For  further  information,  please 
call:  (01 1-49)  6155-601-233. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  ne-^ded  for 
daily  newspaper  located  in  East 
Brunswick,  NJ.  Qualified  candidates 
must  be  able  to  motivate  and  direct  sub- 
ardinates  to  achieve  department 
objectives.  Good  communication  skills  a 
must.  Previous  circulation  management 
experience  in  Single  Copy  and  Home 
Delivery  of  5  years  or  more.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  a  camprehen- 
sive  benefits  package  including 
immediate  vacation,  401 K  and  more. 
Send  resume  to: 

Attention:  Human  Resources  -  CM 
The  Home  News 
35  Kennedy  Blvd. 

East  Brunswick,  NJ  08816 

DISTRia  ADVISOR 

SE  Washington  15,500  daily  has  full¬ 
time  circulation  district  advisor  opening. 
Supervises  62  junior  Dealers  and  adult 
carriers.  Emphasis  on  sales  and 
optimum  service.  Begin  salary  $394/ 
wk  plus  incentive  plan,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  NW  applicants  preferred.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application  and  resume  with  job 
references  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  P.O.  Box 
1 358,  Walla  Walla,  WA  99362.  EOE. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Assistant  City  Editor  sought  for 
Owensboro  Messenger-Inquirer,  a 
34,000  AM.  We  want  someone  with 
solid  news  judgment  and  strong  editing 
skills  to  coordinate  daily  with  the  City 
Editor  and  reporters  on  assignments 
and  editing  of  copy.  Good  communica¬ 
tion  and  leadership  skills  needed. 
Reporting  background  helpful.  Two  to 
five  years  of  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  one  to  two  years  of 
supervisory  experience.  Preferred  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent.  Send  resume 
to  Linda  Heath,  Human  Resource 
Director,  P.O.  Box  1480,  Owensboro, 
KY  42302-1 480.  EOE. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Nikkei  News  Bulletin,  a  unit  of  Nikkei, 
the  leading  Japanese  business  daily,  is 
seeking  a  BIUNGUAL  DESK  EDITOR  at 
its  New  York  bureau.  Native  or  near 
native  fluency  in  Japanese  and  English 
is  the  key  skill  far  this  position.  Must 
have  reporting,  editing  experience  and 
broad  knowledge  of  Japanese  politics, 
finance  and  business.  Send  letter, 
resume  to:  NNB,  1 325  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  Suite  2401,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Fax:  (212)  261-6429.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Award-winning,  twice-weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  on  small  Hawaiian 
island  seeks  Associate  Editor  with 
reporting  and  page  design  skills. 
Friendly,  rural  community  with  multi¬ 
ethnic  population  of  52,000  in  exotic, 
tropical  setting.  Laid-back  lifestyle, 
challenging  job.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Position  available 
immediately.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Susan  Dixon-Stong,  managing  editor, 
Kauai  Times,  3133  B  Oihana  St.,  Lihue, 
HI  96766.  Fax:  (808)  246-9195. 
Phone:  (808)  245-8825. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
(Fine  Woodworking) 

Publisher  of  speciol-interest  maga¬ 
zines,  books  and  videos  seeks  on 
experienced  editor  to  join  staff  of 
FINE  WOODWORKING  magazine 
as  an  assistant  or  associate  editor. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least 
three  years  of  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  experience  with  proven  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  skills.  Background 
in  woodworking  required.  Drawing 
and  photography  skills  helpful. 
Travel  required.  Must  be  willing  to 
relocate  to  southwestern  CT. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  a  pleasant 
work  environment.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel: 

THE  TAUTON  PRESS 
63  South  Main  Street,  Box  5506 
Newtown,  CT  06470 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  We  need 
an  experienced  news  editor  with 
excellent  news  judgment,  the  ability  to 
design  creative  and  informative  pages 
and  an  ability  to  work  deftly  with  con¬ 
tent.  This  individual  should  have 
excellent  people  skills,  good  leadership 
and  coaching  skills  and  the  ability  to 
recognize  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
our  readers.  This  person  will  help 
supervise  and  lead  a  14-person  news 
desk.  Strong  layout  and  copy  editing 
skills  a  must.  The  News  Journal  in  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
(125,000  AM  daily)  located  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  News 
Journal  values  the  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace  and  is  committed  to 
Equal  Opportunity  Employment.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Executive  News 
Editor  Dave  Hale,  P.O.  Box  1 5505, 
Wilmington,  DE  1 9850. 

AWARD-WINNING  ALASKA  WEEKLY 
seeks  General  Assignment  Reporter/ 
Photographer  to  cover  all  beats  in  fast- 
growing  coastal  town.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  $450/ week.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Chilkat  Valley  News,  P.O.  Box 
630,  Haines,  AK  99827. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  for  vrriter-edilors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  aur  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  colls,  please. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR:  We  are  looking  for 
a  strong,  business  editor  to  produce  a 
sophisticated  business  section  that 
encompasses  coverage  of  chemical 
industry  giants,  banking  gionts  and 
automotive  plants.  This  individual  must 
be  able  to  lead  and  coach  a  staff  of  six 
reporters  and  an  assistant  to  produce 
quality  business  coverage  for  the  daily 
paper  and  a  weekly  business  lab.  The 
News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE  is  a 
Gannett  newspaper  (125,000  AM 
daily)  located  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  News  Journal 
values  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  is  committed  to  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Managing  Editor 
Volerie  Bender,  P.O.  Box  1 5505,  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  1 9850. 

/  am  not  afraid  of  tomorrow,  for  I  have 
seen  yesterday  and  I  love  today. 

William  Allen  White 


BUSINESS  REPORTER:  Austin  (Texas) 
Business  Journal  is  looking  (or  a  highly 
motivated,  breaking  news  reporter  to 
join  our  staff.  2-3  years  news  reporting 
experience.  Business  reporting  a  plus. 
Clean,  solid  writing  style  a  must. 
Excellent  benefits.  Fox  resume  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Beth  Zachorios,  editor,  (512) 
328-7304.  Follow  with  clips  to  1301  S. 
Capitol  Of  Texas  Hwy.,  #B224,  Austin, 
TX  78746.  EOE. _ 

BUSINESS-ORIENTED  REPORTER  with 
zest  (or  detail  and  hunger  to  serve 
executive  readers  with  clear,  news¬ 
breaking  reports  on  complex  topics. 
Must  be  fast  yet  able  to  get  beneath  sur¬ 
face  and  cultivate  sources  (or  presti¬ 
gious  weekly.  Spanish  a  plus.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Michael  Lewis, 
editor,  Miami  Today,  P.O.  Box  1368, 
Miami,  FL  33101. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Strong  wordsmith  and 
page  design  skills  needed  (or  60,000 
AM  daily.  Prefer  Ohioan.  Send  resume 
and  layout  samples  to  Glenn  Gilbert, 
managing  editor.  The  News  Herald, 
7085  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  OH 

44094. _ 

CITY/STATE  EDITOR:  We  need  an 
experienced  city/ state  editor  to  lead  a 
group  of  six  assistant  city  editors  and 
30  reporters,  some  in  bureau  offices.  The 
candidate  should  be  an  idea  person,  a 
motivator  and  a  strong  leader  with  the 
ability  to  concentrate  on  quality  writing, 
strong  enterprise  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  readers.  This  position  is  the  most 
critical  in  the  overall  operation  and  needs 
to  be  someone  who  enjoys  a  challenge 
and  still  thinks  they  can  conquer  the 
world.  The  News  Journal  in  Wilm¬ 
ington,  DE  is  a  Gannett  newspaper 
(125,000  AM  daily)  located  between 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  News 
Journol  values  the  benefits  of  diversity 
in  the  workplace  and  is  committed  to 
Equal  Opportunity  Employment.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Managing 
Editor  Valerie  Bender,  P.O.  Box  1 5505, 
Wilmington,  DE  1 9850. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Seven-day  morning  paper  in  rapidly 
growing  resort  area  of  Northeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  an  opening  on  its  four- 
person  copy  desk  for  a  bright, 
energetic,  all-around  editor  with  on  ear 
for  good  writing,  sound  grammatical 
skills  and  familiarity  with  Mac  graphics. 
One-two  years'  experience  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  page  design, 
editing  and  headline  writing.  Send 
resume,  samples  to  Ron  Bouchard, 
editor,  the  Pocono  Record,  511  Lenox 

Street,  Stroudsburg,  PA  1 8360. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  with  at  least  five  years  of 
experience  and  extensive  exposure  to 
national  and  international  affairs. 
We're  looking  for  a  news  junkie  with 
good  news  judgment,  top  notch  editing 
»ills,  who  undwstands  desk  operations 
at  a  1 50,000+  daily,  and  who  is  look¬ 
ing  to  move  up.  Preference  given  to 
applicants  who  hove  lived  ana  worked 
overseas.  Send  resume  to  Box  07324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Coo  coo  CO  choob.  I  am  the  eggman. 

The  Walrus 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR;  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Tokyo  seeks  a  pro  for  its  copy  desk. 
U.S.  citizenship  and  at  least  three  years 
daily  U.S.  newspaper  experience 
required.  Knawledge  of  Asia  and  U.S. 
military  an  asset.  Pay  level  depends  on 
experience  but  no  less  than  $27,000  a 
year  plus  variable  tax-free  post  allow¬ 
ance,  currently  $8,040  per  year.  Bene¬ 
fits  include  free  government  housing, 
access  to  military  shopping,  medical 
and  recreational  facilities  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  schools.  Apply  by  send¬ 
ing  Department  af  Army  Form  3433, 
available  at  U.S.  Army  installations, 
and  a  narrative  describing  experience. 
If  applicatian  farms  are  unavailable, 
write  ta  us  for  one.  If  you  claim 
veteran's  preference,  include  copy  of  dis¬ 
charge  (DD  Form  214).  All  application 
materials  must  be  received  no  later  than 
Moy  26,  1 995.  Contact  Civilian  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Unit  45002,  APO  AP  96337-0110. 
Phone  from  U.S.:  (01 1)81 3-3401  - 
8913.  (An  Eaual  Opportunity 
Employer).  Qualified  applicants  not 
selected  for  this  position  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  similar  vacancies  which 
may  occur  within  the  next  year. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News,  a 
fully  paginated  1 1 5,000  daily,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  strong  content  or  design  editor 
with  at  least  twa  years  of  experience. 
Computer  literacy  is  required.  If  you're 
the  best  copy  editor  at  a  smaller  paper 
or  someone  at  a  larger  paper  seeking  a 
good  place  to  raise  a  family,  send 
resume,  vwrk  samples  and  a  two-page 
autobiography  to:  William  K.  Warren, 
managing  editor,  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News,  P.O.  Box  2491, 
Roanoke,  VA  24010.  EOE. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Express-Times,  a  51 ,000  doily  in  a 
competitive  market,  is  seeking  a 
versatile  copy  editor.  Several  years 
experience  on  a  daily  or  weekly  desira¬ 
ble,  however,  recent  college  graduates 
with  internship  or  editing,  headline  writ- 
ing  and  layout  experience  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Night  and 
weekend  work  required.  We  expect  to 
fill  this  position  quickly.  Send  resume, 
references,  work  samples  to  Scott  Toole, 
news  editor.  The  Express-Times,  P.O. 
Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18042-0391  or 
Fax  to  (610)  258-7130. 


EDITOR  for  small  Arizona  caunty-seat 
weekly  in  Florence.  Cover  Town  Hall, 
schools,  features,  etc.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Donovan  M.  Kramer  Jr.,  P.O. 
Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230- 
5002. _ 

EDITOR-The  St.  Ignace  News,  a  6,500- 
circulation  weekly  in  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula,  needs  an  experienced  editor 
or  a  mature  reporter  ready  to  move  up 
ond  direct  a  news  operation.  Com¬ 
munity  journalism  and  an  intellectual 
approach  ta  writing  are  important  to 
us.  Send  resume,  clips  of  your  writing, 
and  a  letter  stating  your  key  ideas 
abaut  editing  to:  Wesley  H.  Maurer, 
Jr.,  publisher.  The  St.  Ignace  News, 
P.O.  Box  277,  St.  Ignace,  Ml  49781 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR/WRITER-Seeking  experienced, 
quality-oriented  professional  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
development  issues  and  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism,  editing,  peri¬ 
odicals  production.  Will  produce  peri¬ 
odical  publications  for  multilateral 
organization  based  in  Washington, 
DC.  English  speaker  required  with 
fluency  in  Spanish.  Please  submit 
resume  to  Box  07313,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR 

Award-winning  30,000  circulation 
Pennsylvania  daily  needs  an  aggressive 
take-charge  editor  to  lead  and  motivate 
the  staff  to  produce  a  consistently  com¬ 
pelling  news-oriented  product. 

Successful  candidate  will  possess  10 
years  editorial  management  experience 
with  at  least  5  years  in  the  number  one 
or  two  newsroom  spot,  have  experience 
managing  in  a  union  environment  and 
be  a  strong  hands-on  leader  who 
knows  how  to  get  the  job  done. 

Great  package  for  the  right  person. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirements,  and  examples  of  your 
work  to  Box  07310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editar-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

Sunrise  Newspapers  &  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  is  seeking  an  editar  ta 
oversee  its  publication  -  Emergency 
Services  News.  The  newspaper  cur¬ 
rently  has  two  editions  -  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  -  and  is  expanding 
into  two  additional  states  this  year.  ESN 
covers  fire,  rescue  and  EMS  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  states  it  serves.  Applicants 
should  have  the  ability  to  handle  all 
aspects  of  a  busy  newsroom  including 
coordination  of  news  content,  page 
layout  and  copy  editing.  Experience 
with  a  large  weekly,  small  to  mid-sized 
daily,  or  other  similar  publication 
required.  Knowledge  of  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Please 
note  any  experience  with  QuarkXPress. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Joseph  P.  Belsito,  president,  at  5  Rock 
Cut  Road,  Newburgh,  NY  1 2550. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  reporter  and  copy  editor 
on  20,000  doily  near  Washington  D.C. 
to  start  now.  National  newspaper 
group.  Send  clips,  resume,  references 
to  William  Doolittle,  editor.  The  Journal, 
Box  807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 

Equol  Opportunity  Employer. _ 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem- 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  Far 
free  newsletter  coll  (310)  792-1313. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

If  you're  an  aggressive,  top-notch  news 
reporter  who  enjoys  competition  and 
knaws  how  to  tell  stories  that  touch 
readers,  the  Utica,  NY,  Observer- 
Dispatch  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
We're  a  Gannett  morning  newspaper 
of  52,000  daily  and  68,000  Sunday 
circulation  in  central  New  York  close  to 
the  Adirondacks,  which  help  make  us  a 
reat  place  to  live.  We  need  you  to  han- 
le  one  of  our  most  important  beats, 
"Changing  Economy,  Changing  Com- 
munit/ .  Pirase  send  resume,  references, 
a  week's  worth  of  samples  and  any 
special  efforts  you'd  like  us  to  see  to 
Rick  Jensen,  editor,  Observer-Dispatch, 
221  Oriskany  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501. 
We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  REPORTER 

If  you  enjoy  tackling  serious  sports 
issues,  profiling  athletes,  telling  about 
the  games  that  everyday  peo|^e  play 
and  naving  fun,  we  have  an  apening 
for  you  at  the  Utica,  NY,  Observer- 
Dispatch.  We're  a  Gannett  morning 
dailv  of  52,000  daily  and  68,000 
Sunday  circulation  in  central  New  Yark, 
clase  to  the  Adirondacks,  which  help 
make  us  a  great  place  to  live.  We're 
seeking  an  enterprising  sports  reporter 
to  produce  issue  and  trend  pieces  and 
cover  our  minor  league  hockey  and 
baseball  teams.  Please  send  resume, 
references,  a  week's  worth  of  samples 
and  any  special  efforts  you'd  like  us  to 
see  to  Rick  Jensen,  editor.  Observer- 
Dispatch,  221  Oriskany  Plaza,  Utica, 
NY  13501.  We  value  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

GENESIS  IS  OCCURRING  in  our 
newsroom.  Become  part  af  an  award 
winning  7,800  daily.  The  Owatonna 
(MN)  Peaple's  Press  is  looking  to  fill 
three  Full  Time  newsroom  positions. 
They  include  a  number  two  person  to 
the  Managing  Editar,  (1)  Regional 
Editor,  (1)  Reporter  and  (1)  Sports 
Reporter/Editor.  We  need  self  starters 
who  possess  a  passion  for  their  creative 
ability,  love  to  learn,  and  want  to  learn 
on  state  of  the  art  equipment  from  the 
ground  up.  All  applicants  should 
possess  the  ability  to  continue  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  lively  community  journalism. 
QuarkXPress,  Macintosh  and  specifi¬ 
cally  Baseview  experience  will  be  a  plus 
but  not  necessary  for  reporter  positions. 
Normal  daily  newspaper  pressures 
require  strong  communication,  organi¬ 
zational  and  deadline  skills,  so  will  we. 
Career  opportunities  exist  for  successful 
candidates.  If  you  have  an  enthusiasm 
for  making  a  difference  and  want  to 
make  a  daily  impact  with  your  work, 
let's  arrange  an  interview.  Please  send 
your  resume  to:  Terry  O'Connor, 
Owatonna  People's  Press,  135  W. 
Pearl,  Owatonna,  MN  55060.  Benefits 
include  paid  vacation,  health  benefits 
and  401  K  retirement  program.  ALL 
interviews  REQUIRE  submitted  resume 
prior  to  scheduling.  Write  on!! 


CITY  EDITOR  -  For  60,000  plus  daily  in 
North  San  Diego  County.  Must  have  a 
minimum  5  years  daily  experience. 
Submit  one  "before  and  after"  editing 
sample,  ane  recent  layout  and  a 
complete  list  of  4-5  references  to:  Steve 
Schofield,  AME,  North  County  Blade- 
Citizen,  1 722  S.  Hill  St.,  Oceanside,  CA, 
92054. 

Please,  no  phone  calls.  Deadline  for 
submission  is  April  11. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Seeking  applicants  for  national  fellow¬ 
ship  in  education  reporting.  Spend  two 
months  on  a  story  you've  always 
wanted  to  write.  Expert  advice,  stipend, 
opportunity  for  travel.  Deadline  May  5. 
Contact  Education  Writers  Association, 
1331  H  St.,  N.W,  #307,  Washington, 
DC  20005,  (202)  637-9700. _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR  sought  to  work  with 
award-winning  newsroom  staff  and 
lead  photo  ana  art  departments  to  the 
next  level  of  creativity.  We  don't  believe 
in  just  frosting  -  you'll  Hnd  a  solid  staff, 
an  emphasis  on  quality  content  and  lots 
of  new  tools  to  do  the  iob  right.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  work  samples 
to:  Sherry  Skufca,  managing  editor.  The 
Journal  Gazette,  600  West  Main  Street, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802. 


GROWING  DAILY  SEEKS  aggressive 
copy  editor  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  good  news  judgment  and  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  We  paginate  all  pages 
with  Quark  on  Macintosh.  Send  resume 
with  references  to  Fitz  McAden,  The 
Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  SC  29938.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 

Natural  Resources  News  Service  is  a 
Washington-based,  non-profit  news 
service.  Our  reporters  investigate  stories 
for  television  networks,  major  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newsmagazines.  Some  travel. 
Substantial  experience  required  pre¬ 
ferably  covering  the  environment  of 
following  money  trails.  Send  resume 
and  cover  to:  Wayne  Jaquith,  1 730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW,  #1  102, 
Washington,  DC  20036. 

METRO  EDITOR 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Metra  Editar  who  can 
run  a  breaking  story  on  edition  and 
plan  major  enterprise.  We  want  a  news 
junkie  -  someone  who  is  hands  on,  com¬ 
petitive,  creative,  good  with  people  and 
can  manage.  Please  send  letter,  resume 
and  editing  samples  to: 

Tim  Porter 
AME/Enterprise 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
1 1 0  Fifth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
e-mail:  porter@examiner.com 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»AAarketing 
(800)  339-4345 


MUSIC  EDITORS 

New  Times  has  immediate  music  editor 
openings  at  its  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers  in  Phoenix,  Houston  and 
Miami.  Job  entails  planning/editing 
music  section,  hiring  fre^ancers, 
reviewing  music/pop  culture  and  writing 
non-music  feature-length  stories  (or  front 
of  book.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel,  Miami 
New  Times,  P.O.  Box  011591,  Miami, 
FL  33101.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


Fear  is  an  instructor  of  great  sagacity, 
and  the  herald  of  all  revolutions...  . 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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NEWS  DATABASE  PREPARER 


PHOTO  UBRARIAN 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  two 
immediate  openings  in  its  Editorial 
Information  Center. 

The  NEWS  DATABASE  PREPARER  will 
prepare  published  stories  on  o  news 
editing  system  for  inclusion  on  several 
data  base  services,  including  America 
Online,  Nexis,  DataTimes  and  Dialog. 
The  process  consists  of  verifying  that  the 
news  stories  for  the  data  base  are  the 
same  as  the  published  version,  then 
adding  enhancement  terms  from  a  stan¬ 
dard  list.  Hours  are  10  pm  to  6  am. 
Work  days  include  weekends  and  holi¬ 
days. 

The  PHOTO  LIBRARIAN  will  fill  photo 
requests,  assist  editors  and  artists  in 
selecting  photos  for  publication,  do 
photo  filing,  and  process  new  photos 
and  transparencies.  Some  weekend 
and  holiday  work  is  required.  Daytime 
hours,  but  you  must  be  willing  to  work 
evenings  or  nights  if  assigned. 

Required:  college  degree,  text  database 
searching  or  preparation  experience, 
and  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  a 
newspaper  library  or  other  busy  special 
library  or  stock  photo  agency.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits.  Resume  to  John  Jansson,  Room 
400,  Chicago  Tribune,  435  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicaga,  IL  6061 1 . 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Prominent  national  legal  publication 
seeks  an  experienced  editor  for  news 
articles.  Bacxground  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  law-oriented  publishing 
helpful.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  letter  with 
salary  history  to  Box  07317,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Bay  Area  newspaper  group,  led  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  seeks  page  designers 
for  our  industry-leading  pagination  cen¬ 
ter.  We  are  looking  for  candidates  who 
are  team  players  with  a  keen  sense  for 
detail  and  intelligent,  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism.  Experience  with  electronic  page 
design  and  particularly  Harris  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  is  highly  valued.  Send  a 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  to 
Chris  Campos,  managing  editor, 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  4770 
Willow  Road,  Pleasanton,  CA  94588. 
Phone:  (510)416-4862. _ 

REPORTER  needed  for  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  northern 
Westchester  County,  NY.  Journalism 
degree  or  experience  preferred.  Some 
late  nights  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  (required):  North  County  News, 
1520  Front  St.,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
10598. 

All  your  youth  you  want  to  have  your 
greatness  taken  for  granted;  when  you 
find  it  taken  for  granted,  you  are 
unnerved. 

Elizabeth  Bowen 
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REPORTER,  full-time  who  speaks  sports 
fluently  to  also  cover  government, 
police,  schools  as  well.  35mm  camera 
proficiency  helpful.  Small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  offers  vacation,  benefits, 
$225-275/week.  Moil  resume  and 
clips  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Johnstonian 
Sun,  P.O.  Box  278,  Selma,  NC  27576. 


ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  ^-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  a  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits.. .and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  802 17 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  outlining  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  now  you'll 
put  it  together.) 


REPORTER/COLUMNIST 


Seeking  experienced  print  journalist 
possessing  a  Bachelor's  degree, 
acceptable  U.S.  reporting  and  writing 
style  skills  who  has  an  indepth  know¬ 
ledge  of  Russia  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Applicant  must  possess:  speak¬ 
ing,  reading  fluency  in  Russian;  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  Russian  political 
system;  contacts  in  Russian  within  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  government  and  pro¬ 
fessions;  ability  to  conduct  phone 
interviews  with  Russian  sources  in 
native  language;  abilitv  to  interpret 
Russian  periodicals;  and  at  least  four 
years  of  daily  newspaper/wire  service 
experience.  In  addition  to  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  person  must  be  able  to  perform 
traditional  daily  newspaper  reporting 
tasks  accurately,  quickly,  and  com¬ 
prehensibly.  Salary  range:  $31,000  to 
$38,000.  Send  resume  and  >vork  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Job  Service,  Attention:  Pat  Red- 
ington.  Job  Order  #3060049,  E.S. 
Staff  Services  -  5th  Floor,  1 40  East  300 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 1 1 . 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  seeks  an 
experienced  business  reporter  to  cover 
insurance,  real  estate  and  utilities.  If 
you  are  a  strong  writer  who  can 
explain  sometimes  dull  and  complex  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  lively,  informative  manner 
send  clips,  resume  and  references  to 
Ernie  Slone,  business  editor.  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  P.O.  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206-0145. 


THE  SHELBYVILLE  NEWS,  on  aword- 
winning  daily,  wants  reporters  with  3-4 
years  experience  for  general  assign¬ 
ment.  One  position  has  an  emphasis  on 
education  reporting.  Candidate  must  be 
accurate,  detail-oriented,  thorough, 
good  at  analyzing  issues,  know  how  to 
make  complicated  stories  reader 
friendly  and  give  the  reader  substance 
and  depth  in  stories.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  reference  to:  Editor, 
The  Shelbyville  News,  P.O.  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  IN  46176.  Midwest  candi¬ 
dates  preferred. 


E&P  Classified 


It^s  Your  People-to-People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist, 
sales  representative,  circulation  manager, 
public  relations  or  production  person  with  an 
ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the 
working  journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week.. .83,000  strong. 

Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
1 1  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


SANTA  FE  CITY  EDITOR 


The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New  Mexi¬ 
co's  statewide  daily,  is  looking  for  a 
City  Editor  (or  its  northern  New  Mexico 
bureau.  The  job  involves  supervising 
seven  reporters  who  produce  news  and 
feature  stories  for  a  five-day  section 
with  all  local  copy.  The  Journal  applies 
an  aggressive  hard-news  approach  to 
coverage.  We  want  to  hire  o  self-starter 
who  is  well-grounded  in  news,  with 
newspaper  reporting  experience  plus  at 
least  one  or  two  years  of  full-time 
supervisory  editing  at  a  daily.  Other 
qualifications:  Solid  organizational 
skills,  ability  to  spot  holes  and  potential 
libel  in  copy,  leadership  qualities  and  a 
willingness  to  work  nights.  Send  letter 
giving  news  and  management  philoso¬ 
phy,  resume  and  tearsheets  of  pages  or 
sections  that  reflect  current  work  to: 
Sharon  Hendrix,  Journal  north  editor, 
328  Galisteo  Street,  Santa  Fe,  NM 
87501. 


VENTURA  COUNTY  STAR  is  currently 
seeking  qualified  Capy  Editors  to  join 
our  progressive  news  team  operation. 
Prospective  candidates  should  possess 
at  least  two  years  daily  experience  with 
strong  editing  and  design  skills.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Ventura  County 
Star,  Attn:  J.  McKendry,  5250  Ralston 
Street,  Ventura,  CA  93003  or  phone 
Jim  Lawitz  at  (805)  655-5898. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Enterprising  reporter  with  experience  in 
hard  news  and  features  ta  cover  the 
business  of  woodworking.  We  are  a 
national  consumer/trade  publication 
that  cavers  most  aspects  of  professional 
and  serious-amateur  waodworking, 
from  furniture  and  cabinet  making,  to 
reoKsdeling  and  building,  to  crafts  and 
galleries.  Shauld  be  adept  at  hard 
news,  company  profiles  and  in-depth 
issues-oriented  features.  Business  report¬ 
ing  experience,  woodworking  know¬ 
ledge  helpful.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Some  regional  and  national 
travel.  Please  send  cover  letter,  clips 
and  resume  to:  Ian  C.  Bowen,  Editor, 
Woodshop  News,  35  Pratt  St.,  Essex, 
a  06426 


THE  DAILY  YOMIURI  in  Tokyo,  Japan  is 
seeking  a  career  journalist  with  at  least 
five  years  experience  (or  a  position  as 
a  copy  editor.  Annual  salary  is  6.3 
million  yen  ($70,000)  or  more.  Medical 
expenses,  unemployment  insurance 
and  daily  commuting  costs  are  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Daily  Yomiuri  is  an  English- 
language  daily  published  by  The 
Yomiuri  Shimbun,  the  world's  largest 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  over  10 
million.  The  Daily  Yomiuri  has  the  sec¬ 
ond-largest  newspaper  of  English- 
longuage  newspapers  in  Japan.  To 
apply  please  send  letter,  resume,  and 
clips  to  The  Yomiuri  Shimbun's  New 
York  Bureau.  Mail  material  to: 

Mr.  Shigeo  Masui 
New  York  Bureau  Chief 
The  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  825 
New  York,  NY  10020 


HELP  WANTED 
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MARKETING 

THE  HUTCHINSON  NEWS, 
Hutchinsan,  Kan.,  has  an  opening  for 
an  entry-level  copy  editor.  Quark 
XPress  experience  helpful  but  not 
required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Steve  Whitmore,  managing  editor.  The 
Hutchinson  News,  P.O.  Box  190, 
Hutchinson,  KS  67504-01 90. 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Gazette-Times  a  1 4,CXX)  circulation 
daily  newspaper  located  in  Corvallis, 
Oregon  has  an  opening  on  their  man¬ 
agement  team  for  an  Integrated  Market¬ 
ing  Manager.  This  position  reports 
directly  to  the  publisher  and  oversees  a 
staff  of  three.  This  key  member  of  the 
management  team  is  responsible  for 
marketing  our  newspaper  to  both 
readers  and  advertisers  as  well  as 
responsibility  for  the  sales  of  "non-core" 
advertising  projects  including  database 
marketing  and  shared  responsibility  for 
niche  publications;  commercial  print 
sales;  audio-text;  event  marketing,  and 
other  applicable  strategies. 

We're  looking  for  a  person  who  has  a 
strong  marketing  background  and  can 
create  marketing  strategies  and 
coordinate  their  implementation.  The 
successful  candidate  must  possess 
excellent  sales  skills,  organizational 
skills,  be  a  creative  thinker  and  problem 
solver;  have  knowledge  and  experience 
in  both  mass  and  targeted  marketing 
and  understand  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  various  media.  Strong 
supervisory  and  leadership  skills  are 
important  as  well  as  a  coriimitment  to 
our  shared  responsibility/team  culture. 
Annual  compensatian  range  including 
bonus  is  $3a,(XK}  -  $45,(XX)  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Please  send  yaur  letter  af  explication 
and  resume  by  April  12,  1995. 
Interview  process  will  begin  late  April. 

Diana  Braugbt 

Human  Resources  Coordinator 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times 

600  S.W.  Jefferson 

Corvallis,  OR  97339 

DIREaOR,  SYSTEMS  &  TECHNOLOGY 

We  are  a  major  newspaper  which 
needs  your  direction  as  we  enter  the 
next  generation  in  the  technological 
revolution.  In  certain  areas  we  are 
state-of-the-art;  in  others,  we  need  help 
immediately. 

This  position  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  our  systems  strategy 
and  the  implementation  of  that  strategy 
in  all  business,  communications,  prod¬ 
uction  applications  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  those  strategies  involv¬ 
ing  applications  not  yet  dreamed  of. 

Candidates  must  have  the  education 
and  experience  to  take  charge  of  this 
kind  of  assignment.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  an  outstanding 
fringe  benefits  package  in  a  highly 
desirable  metropolitan  location.  Please 
send  your  resume  to  us  in  confidence  at 
Box  07307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INTERNSHIPS 

PRINT  MEDIA  INTERNSHIPS 

List  of  1 23  nationwide.  $5. 

Dr.  Jim  Mahood,  P.O.  Box  3361 , 
Salisbury,  NC  28145. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING 

P>  MARKETING 


Marketing  Research  Manager 


Large  Atlanta  communications  company  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  marketing  research  manager.  Responsibilities  include: 

P*  Managing  large  market  surveys 
P  Using  archival  data  and  government  sources 
P  Literature  search 
P  Selling  and  training 
P  One  on  one  interviewing 


Qualified  candidates  must  have  proven  problem  solving  ability,  good  inter¬ 
personal  skills,  a  high  energy  level  and  a  strong  desire  to  achieve  results. 

Previous  experience  working  with  a  major  retailer,  consulting  firm  or 
consumer  package  goods  company  desirable. 


Related  college  degree  or  MBA  preferred.  Pay  Commensurate  with  skills. 


U  "I-  ,  ,  . .  |  . 


Ad  #1234 

c/o  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

80x4689 

Atlanta,  GA  30302 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  MANAGER 
The  San  Antonio  Express-News  is 
searching  for  on  experienced  marketing 
professional  to  fill  o  newly  created 
position  in  its  Advertsing  and  Marketing 
Department.  Individual's  primary 
responsibility  will  be  the  organization, 
development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensive  marketing  program  for  its 
doily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  addition 
to  its  various  specialty  products,  services, 
and  multi-media  ventures. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  creative, 
innovative,  progressive  manager  and 
leader  with  exceptionally  strong 
mentoring  and  team  building  skills. 
Excellent  oral  and  written  communciation 
skills  are  necessary.  Spanish  language  is 
a  plus.  Extensive  marketing  and  sales 
romotion  background  is  critical, 
roficiency  in  presentations  is  essential. 
Desirable  capabilities  also  include 
experience  in  multi-media  and  media 
relations,  budgeting  processes,  and 
audio-visual  operations.  Familiarity  with 
the  advertising  agency  industry  is 
important.  Individual  must  be  computer 
literate  and  extremely  knowledgeable  of 
technological  advancements  as  they 
relate  to  media  and  marketing.  A  great 
work  is  crucial. 

Departments  rerporting  directly  to  the 
Marketing  Manager  inaude  Research  & 
Development,  Promotions  &  Special 
Events,  Marketing  Services,  and  Specially 
Products/Sections. 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News  is  a 
Hears!  Corporation  newspaper.  We 
promote  diversity  in  our  work  force.  Pre¬ 
employment  drug  screening  is  enforced 
to  maintain  a  drug-free  environment.  We 
offer  competitive  salary  and  an  excellent 
benefits  package  including  a  401  K 
program. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  history 
and  references,  to: 

San  Antonio  Express-News 
Human  Resources  Department/ 
Employment  Manager 
Attn;  Vice  President,  Advertising  and 
Marketing 
P.O.  60x2171 

San  Antonio, '0(78297-21 71 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  DIREaOR 

Photographer,  mentor,  scheduler,  photo 
editor,  hand-holder  wanted  for  com¬ 
munity-oriented,  local  daily  in  Central 
Maine.  Send  resume,  samples  to  Alan 
Buncher,  Kennebec  Journal,  274 
Western  Ave.,  Augusta,  ME  04330. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

EXPERIENCED  Press  operators.  Non- 
Heat  Harris  Web  Presses.  Multiple 
Color.  Growing  Company.  P  &  P  Press, 
6513  N.  Galena  Rd.,  Peoria,  IL  61614. 
_ EQE _ 

HEAD  PRESSMAN  for  growing  daily  in 
the  Rockies.  Proficiency  in  Goss  Com¬ 
munity,  commercial  work  needed. 
Great  opportunity  to  run  your  show  in 
great  setting.  Dave,  (415)  777-3356. 


SECOND  PRESSMAN  for  single  width, 
5-unit  web  press  publishing  thriving  six 
edition  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  resort 
community.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Arlan  Hemphil,  The  Aspen 
Times,  Box  E,  Aspen,  CO  81612. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

HEAD  PRESSPERSON 
Weekly  Newspaper  Group  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
News  King  operator.  Must  have  the 
ability  to  operate  and  maintain  6  unit 
News  King  Press  and  all  other  press  and 
camera  room  equipment.  All  Days. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefit  package 
with  health  insurance  and  401  K 
program.  Call  Bob  Rop,  Kings  Mountain 
Herald  (NC)  (704)  739-7496. 


SENIOR  PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
PRCX5RAMMER  -  Responsible  for  the 
implementation,  technical  support, 
maintenance  and  user  training  of  the 
software  and  hardware  applications  for 
the  Production  Systems  division. 

Position  requires  knowledge  of  Sll 
Classified  front  end  publishing  and 

Xation  system  in  the  areas  of  system 
are,  application  software,  CPL 
Programming  and  RGEN  creation;  Sll 
interface  issues  associated  with  the 
AdnrKirc  Display  Ad  Billing  System;  Local 
and  Wide  area  networlts;  RS232 
Telecommunication,  Ethernet,  Localtalk 
and  Appletalk  protocols;  computer 
graphics  formats  and  their  application  in 
the  newspaper  production  process. 

Possess  excellent  analysis, 
organizational  interpersonal,  technical 
writing  and  communication  skills,  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  emerging  technology 
within  computer  and  newspaper 
publishing  industries.  Requires  3-5  years 
experience  in  Production  Support  of 
Information  Systems  environment, 
preferably  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
and  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
Computer  Science.  Please  send  your 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

THE  ORLANDO  SENTINEL 
Employment  Center-CH 
633  North  Orange  Avenue 
Orlando,  FL  32801 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  with 
administrative  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  operations  to  become  Assis¬ 
tant  Production  Manager  for  a  large 
east  coast  newspaper. 

This  top  management  position 
involves  working  with  the  Prod¬ 
uction  Manager  to  maintain 
effective  operation,  coordination 
and  supervision  of  5  departments, 
and  close  contacts  with  all  other 
departments  in  the  Company. 

Person  selected  will  have  excellent 
people  skills,  be  detail  oriented,  and 
be  willing  to  work,  as  needed,  to 
maintain  high  quality  and  smooth 
operations. 

Company  offers  excellent  benefits, 
including  401(K),  medical  and 
dental. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  overall  ability. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  07296,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.86  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $96 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8iP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


EditorS'Piiblisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


BO  SMITH  seeks  new  challenge.  Com- 
muni^,  profihminded  publisher  has  run 
weeklies,  daily  &  journals.  Quadrupled 
sales  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  Recently 
started  paper.  Are  you  looking  to  slow 
down?  Could  buy  paper.  (708)  262- 
1440. 


EXPERIENCED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 
seeks  fo  develop  custom  magazines/ 
inserts/ special  sections.  Freelance  or 
contract.  (505)  281-2575 


EDITORIAL 


AMBiriCXJS,  graduating  reporter  seeks 
position  covering  news  and  features. 
Cops  and  Quark  are  my  specially,  and 
evening  hours  are  pref^red.  All  zones 
considered,  as  I  am  anxious  to  relocate 
and  see  the  wodd.  Contact  Pamela  Wilf- 
inger  (305)  446-4789. 


APRIL  GRAD  can't  wait  to  get  out  of 
classroom  and  into  your  newsroom.  Pro¬ 
fessional  writing  experience  for  mid¬ 
sized  daily,  sports  Imowledge,  extensive 
Quark  skills  are  part  of  package.  Coll 
Pat  (801)  371 -2274. 


EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  business  magazines 
seeks  new  challenge  after  nine-vear 
record  of  industry  leadership,  high 
readership,  and  scores  of  awards. 
Experience  also  includes  top  editorial 
supervisory  role  and  1 2-year  stint  at 
one  of  the  big  three  weekly  consumer 
news  magazines.  Can  inspire  editorial 
teams,  generate  fresh  ideas,  budget 
wisely,  and  boost  editorial  productivity. 
A  real  hands-on,  content-driven  chief 
editor  with  rich  experience  over  many 
beats:  science  and  technology,  busi¬ 
ness,  social  trends.  Box  07311,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SAVVY  SCRIBE 

Full-time  local  news,  features  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Top  10  daily  and  columnist  for 
city  magazine  seeks  staff  job  on  metro 
daily  or  magazine.  Past  beats  include 
politics,  immigrants,  food,  the  arts.  Will 
move  anywhere.  Reply:  P.O.  Box 
391 1 02,  Cambridge,  MA  021 39. 


SPORTS  columnist/writer.  15  years  in 
business.  Seeks  staff  spot  with  medium, 
major  daily  or  SE  spot  at  small  daily. 
Beat,  desk  background.  Any  Zone, 
especially  West,  South.  Leave  message; 
(717)346-2861. 


TO  SOUTHERN  PUBUSHERS 
Proven  newsroom  leader,  motivator 
and  manager  with  hard-earned 
national  credentials,  fresh  ideas  and 
much  positive  energy  is  ready  to  come 
home  to  the  South  from  megalopolis 
editorial  position.  I  want  to  again  help 
lead  a  community  daify  news  product  to 
new  heights  of  excellence  and  reader 
satisfaction  as  its  editor.  Box  07305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


CARTOONIST  published  by  Notional 
Lampoon  seeks  editorial  work. 
George  Gehlert  (602)  567-5973 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  (7+  veors  with 
Sunday  Magazine  of  metro  daily)  seeks 
challenge  and  longevity  with  small- 
medium  market  in  rural  setting.  Clips 
on  request.  (910)  722-7585. 


SPECIAL  sections  editor  at  30K  daily 
seeks  editing  position,  preferably 
Northwest  or  Southeast  but  open- 
minded.  Five  years  experience  in  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  reporting.  Strong  at 
managing  projects  from  start  to  finish 
while  coordinating  with  others.  Kevin, 
(801)375-4604. 


OUTPLACEMENT 


Due  to  three  recent  acquisitions  of  daily 
newspapers,  GOOD  NEWS  has  been 
asked  to  help  outplace  several  pro¬ 
fessional  managers  who  were  caught 
either  in  the  do^^sizing  or  as  part  of  a 
corporate  duplication  of  duties.  All  of 
these  individuals  are  looking  forword  to 
a  new  opportunity  and  challenge.  They 
are  willing  to  relocate.  IF  YOU  HIRE 
ANY  OF  THESE  CANDIDATES,  THERE 
WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  20  years  of 
experience  with  dailies  as  small  as 
12,000  and  as  large  as  50,000.  For 
the  last  five  years,  he  has  been  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  of  a  1 2,000  daily  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Excellent 
work  elhic. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  10  years  af  solid 
experiefKe  and  a  manager  for  over  six. 
Excellent  design  and  copy  skills.  Enjoys 
the  managing  and  training  of  young 
reporters.  Looking  for  another  #1  or 
possibly  a  #2  position  at  a  mid-level 
market. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Over  20 
years  of  experience  as  a  supervisor  in 
the  press  and  compasing  area.  20 
years  with  the  same  company-- 
relocated  to  his  present  position.  He  is 
responsible  for  over  30  employees.  For 
the  last  several  years  he  has  hod  expe- 
rience  with  a  Goss  Urbanite. 
Midwestern  work  ethic. 

The  client  companies  that  bought  these 
papers  hove  paid  GCXDD  NEWS  to  out¬ 
place  each  of  these  individuals.  All  of 
these  employees  have  excellent  work 
records.  They  were  laid  off  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  As  stated  earlier,  if 
you  hire  any  of  these  candidates,  there 
will  be  no  nee.  If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  any  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals,  please  call  Rob't  Greene  at  the 
number  below. 

(XXDDNEWS 

Suite  245  North 

Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 

(319)359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 


PRESSROOM 


SUPERVISOR,  foreman,  pressman. 
I/-NC  L  J  .  »  Goss  Urbanite/Harris/C»oss  Com- 

LOS  ANGELES-based  reporter  wants  Mechanical  and  Supervisory 

additional  freelance  work.  Call  (310)  experience.  25  years.  Zone  2.  (203) 
287-0015.  283-6265. 
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by  Rebecca  R.  Bibbs 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

MULTIRACIAL  ISSUES 
IN  BLACK  OR  WHITE 


LAST  YEAR,  I  attended  a  relative’s 
wedding,  where  a  person  I  had  not  seen 
in  years  told  me  that  he’d  been  reading 
my  articles  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

“I  noticed  that  you  seem  to  be  ob¬ 
sessed  with  one  particular  subject,”  he 
said. 

“And  what  would  that  be?”  I  an¬ 
swered  coyly,  knowing  exactly  the  topic 
that  disturbed  him. 

Over  the  past  two  years  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  10  articles  on  issues  regard¬ 
ing  multiracial  people  —  especially 
those  of  black  and  white  parentage. 

Why,  1  asked,  did  he  consider  my  in¬ 
terest  to  be  an  obsession?  As  a  police 
rep)orter.  I’ve  never  been  accused  of  be¬ 
ing  a  ghoul  because  of  the  articles  I 
churn  out  daily  that  deal  with  murder 
and  mayhem.  And  those  articles  num¬ 
ber  in  the  hundreds. 

In  my  nearly  six  years  at  the  News,  I 
have  written  about  2,000  articles,  so 
the  number  I  had  written  on  mixed 
parentage  was  negligible. 

This  attitude  —  which  I  suspect  is 
shared  not  only  by  readers  but  also  by 
editors  nationwide  —  may  be  one  rea¬ 
son  the  coverage  of  biracial  issues  in 
the  mainstream  press  nationwide  is 
sorely  lacking. 

While  reporters  and  editors  have 
grown  into  the  task  of  covering  mi- 

Bibbs  is  a  reporter  with  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

^  I  ^  ^ 

Ball  State  University,  Mtmcie,  bid. 
announces  the  winner  of  the 
1993  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc. 

National  Journalism  Writing  Award 
and  a  $lf)00  prize 

Ron  Suskind 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Washington,  D.C.  Bureau 
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norities,  they  have  failed  to  include 
biracial  people  and  issues  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  coverage. 

The  reactions  of  people  such  as  this 
reader  make  editors  so  nervous  that 
they  may  feel  the  need  to  distance 
themselves  from  reporters  —  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  mine  did  when  I  was  an  intern  in 
1987  at  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot. 

That  editor  was  so  concerned  about 
the  potential  uproar  against  a  package 


of  stories  on  mulattoes  and  interracial 
couples  that  she  took  it  upon  herself  to 
“out”  me  by  adding  to  the  articles  a 
trailer  explaining  that  I  was  a  mulatto. 

Such  unusual  measures  are  not  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  coverage  of  other 
controversial  issues.  Reporters  cover¬ 
ing  abortion-related  events,  for  in¬ 
stance,  don’t  have  to  declare  whether 
they  are  pro-choice  or  pro-life. 

True,  times  have  changed  —  but 
only  a  little. 

In  the  past,  mainstream  publications 
wrote  an  article  about  multiracial  peo¬ 
ple  on  an  average  of  once  every 
decade,  if  they  wrote  anything  about 
them  at  all. 

Because  a  larger  number  of  biracial 
people  have  come  of  age  over  the  past 
decade,  the  past  two  years  have  seen 
more  coverage  of  multiracial  people 
than  ever  in  most  major  publications 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

This  plethora  of  stories,  however, 
does  not  mean  a  greater  awareness  of 
issues,  only  that  there  is  more  cursory 
coverage.  Unless  coverage  of  biracial 


people  and  their  issues  continues  year- 
round,  this  recent  interest  can  be  la¬ 
beled  only  a  fad. 

Multiracial  people  —  myself  includ¬ 
ed  —  bear  much  of  the  blame  for  ab¬ 
breviated  coverage.  They  have  not 
used  their  battle  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  add  a  multiracial  category 
to  the  2000  census  and  other  forms  as 
watershed  events  to  encourage  further 
journalistic  exploration  of  their  stand¬ 
ing  and  their  issues. 


The  Persian  Gulf  War,  for  instance, 
allowed  gays,  lesbians  and  bisexuals  to 
air  their  grievances  about  their  military 
status  and  use  the  event  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  wider  coverage  of  their  issues 
in  many  mainstream  publications. 

As  a  reporter,  I  have  felt  the  burden 
of  trying  to  introduce  readers  to  bira¬ 
cial  issues  so  that  they  understand  we 
are  not  only  multiracial  but  multidi¬ 
mensional  in  our  concerns.  Knowing 
that  people  have  limited  attention 
spans,  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  one  issue 
at  a  time. 

Even  though  my  editors  have  been 
supportive  of  my  coverage  of  biracial 
issues,  I  fear  they  may  —  like  the  read¬ 
er  at  the  wedding  —  question  continu¬ 
ous  coverage. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the 
possibility  of  overload  on  my  editors 
and  readers,  I  often  have  allowed  to 
pass  prime  opportunities  for  addressing 
issues  of  relevance  to  multiracial  peo¬ 
ple.  When  my  own  newspaper  spon¬ 
sored  the  play  Flyin'  West  by  Pearl 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  27) 
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While  reporters  and  editors  have  grown  into  the 
task  of  covering  minorities,  they  have  failed  to 
include  biracial  people  and  issues  in  their  regular 
coverage. 


CeJehrating  twenty-pve  years 
of  comics,  columns  ana  commentary. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 


4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  641 12  •  [816)  932-6600 


Christian  Singe’s  Network™ 

Voice  Personals 


Join  the  fastest  growing 
target  market  personals  program 

in  the  country. 


Print  the  page  of  ads  we  provide  alongside  your  existing  personals. 


Operated  by  Bureau  One  (360)  636-2000 
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